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CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING.* 


Tus book proves several things. First, the 
genial fertile nature of the poet Sterling; 

the in favor of human 
happiness in a life vexed and disturbed be- 
yond the lot of most men, and not least, 
among otbers, the fine bio ic faculties 
of Thomas Carlyle. His Life of Sterling is 


a rare work, rarely conceived and rarely exe- 
ented. With the exception of some occa- 


sional of Carlylism, which are obtruded 
upon the reader, it isa ly felicitous re- 
awakening of the life of its subject. The 
ptive and constructive powers of Car- 
lyle in this respect are well known. Every- 
body is, or should be, acquainted with the 
firm, feeling manner in which he has written, 
in an essay, the life of the poet Burns. 
Some of his finest instincts in this way, phi- 
losophies and studies which have passed into 
instincts, are the etchings of biography in 
the Life and Letters of Cromwell. we 
afb: a glimpse of a man in Carlyle’s 
style, we are apt to hold on to him. 
But we confess we re preparee for so 
minute, ing, loving a pi 
av of letae anes ort friend Joh 
Sterling. In its repeated touches, its outlay 
of personal respect, its wealth of association, 
its reverence for every particle of the life of 
a departed companion, we know nothing to 
compare it with more naturally than Tenny- 
son’s tribute to Hallam, “In Memoriam.” 
That was a poet’s, this is a philosopher's 
monument to friendship. 

In 1848 a Life of Sterling, with « collec. 
tion of his writings, was published by Arch- 
deacon Hare, who was an old college and 
life-long friend of the poet, and with whom 
Sterling had been associated’ 2s curate to 
the term en 2 of Herstmonceux. It was 
universally, we’ believe, conceded that this 
life was an amiable picture of ihe man ; it was 
alleged, on the’ part of many of Sterling’s 


friends, that it was quite too theological ; 


* The Life of Bterling. By Thomas Carlyle. 
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| that it was written almost eutirely from the 
clerical point of view. Sterling had left his 
curacy after a short occupation of eight 
months, ostensibly from ill health, but, as 
Carlyle suggests, from the progress of free- 
thinking speculations. is mind went 
wal various changes, which appear to 
have led him farther and further from the 
church. Archdeacon Hare, regarding his re- 
ligious life in the church as the heart of the 
man’s career, maintains this central view, 
accounting for all aberrations from it by re- 
ferences to temperament, studies, ill health, 
palliating, extenuating, but clearly pointing 
out what he conceives erroneous—so that 
his biography,in a great measure, falls into 
the class of special religious church biogra- 
ies 


Carlyle, too, was a friend of Sterling, 
looking upon his temperament as rather ar- 
tistic than strongly devotional, and it being 
his opinion that the further off the poet got 
from the church the nearer he was to truth 
and nature, he naturally conceived a differ- 
ent sort of memoir, in pam Ge man ome 

lay a ominant, universa t, while the 
ele yepers be considered but an unfor- 
tunate episode. This is the grand Carlyle 
separation from Archdeacon Hare. In his 
own protest against Hare’s book, and the 
genera! course it has taken with reviewers, 
ea gd in the religious press—* The 
noble Sterling, a radiant child of the empy- 
rean, clad in & ight auroral hues in the me- 
mory of all that knew him—what is he doing 
here in the inquisitorial avec ito, with hd 
thing but ghastly spectralities wling 
round him, and Y natticnlately Sates ad 
and gibbering what they call their judgment 
On ect though 1 1 lif 
terling’s, tho mainly a literary life, 
was — much vicissitude. He met r- 
petually in motion, mentally and ily, 
changing ideas and changing place. At first 
his jons were d ent upon the un- 
set life of his father, Captain Sterling, 
who subsequently became the celebrated 
editor and proprietor of the Times, and in 
after years he was a wanderer to France, the 
West Indies, Madeira, and Italy, in search of 
health, as a consumptive, flying from the 
is requires in 
the book a continual shifting of scenery. 
Carlyle lonely 8 faithfully follows every 
movement with exem , patience, pluck- 
ing every hastily-growa flower by the way, 
building up faster than time or oceasion de- 
stroys. Of his mental migrations we have 
upon the whole, excepting always a fit of 
Scotch fury, a tremendous dithyrambie in 
the old style, on page 126, at the chureh 
episode, « genial picture. When the friend 
is appealed to we have something more, a 
warm-hearted pathos. 
It is difficult to detach passages from such 
a work without injury to the gems or the 
setting. We can only give such sentences 
as we might read aloud se y; there 
are others which sound would seem imper- 
tinent to; these we shall leave in the 
privacy of the book, 
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A steady trait-of the Carlyle biography: 
(whieh is mie the whole the Best sinee the 


days of Dr. Johnson in force and grasp) is 
to look around and see in what scenery the 
man is placed. As soon as Sterling is fixed 
in any of his numerous flittings, Carlyle 
opens the window for a view of the land- 
seape or neighborhood. A Welsh residence 
of Captain Sterling, in the future t’s 
childhood, is thus charmingly described :— 


LLANBLETHIAN. 


“Llanblethian hangs pleasantly, with its 
white cottages, and orchard and other trees, on 
the western slope of a green hill ; looking far 
and wide over green meadows aad little or big- 
ger hills, in the pleasant plain of Glamorgan ; a 
short mile to the south of Cowbridge, to which 
smart little town it is properly a kind of suburb. 
Plain of Glamorgan, some ten miles wide and 
thirty or forty long, which they call the Vale of 
Glamorgan—though properly it is not quite a 
Vale, there being only one range of mountains to 
it, if even one: certainly the central Mountains 
of Wales do gradually rise, in a miscellaneous 
manner, on the north side of it ; but on the south 
are no mountains, not even land, only the Bris- 
tol Channel, and far off, the Hills of Devonshire, 
for boundary—the ‘ English Hills,’ as the na- 
tives call them, visible from every eminence in 
those parts. On such wide terms is it called 
Vale of Glamorgan. But called by whatever 
name, it is a most pleasant fruitful region ; kind 
to the native, interesting to the visitor. A 
waving grassy region; cut with innumerable 
ragged lanes ; dotted with sleepy unswept hu- 
man hamlets, old ruinous castles with their ivy 
and their daws, grey sleepy churches with their 
ditto ditto: for ivy everywhere abounds; and 
generally a rank fragrant vegetation clothes all 
things ; hanging, in rude many-colored festoons 
and fringed odoriferous tapestries, on your right 
and on your left, in every lane. A country 
kinder to the sluggard husbandman than any I 
have ever seen. For it lies all on limestone, 
needs no draining ; the soil, everywhere of hand- 
some depth and finest quality, will grow good 
crops for you with the most imperfect tilling. 
At a safe distance of a day’s riding lie the tarta- 
rean copper-forges of Swansea, the tartarean 
iron-forges of Merthyr ; their sooty battle far 
away, and not, at such safe distance, a defile- 
ment to the face of the earth and sky, but rather 
an encouragement to the earth at least; en- 
couraging the husbandman to plough better, if 
he only would. 

“ The peasantry seem indolent and stagnant, 
but peaceable and well-provided ; much given to 
Methodism when they have any character ;— 
for the rest an innocent good-humored people, 
who all drink home-brewed beer, and have 
brown loaves of the most excellent home-baked 
bread. The native peasant village is not gene- 
rally beautiful, though it might be, were if swept 
and trimmed ; it gives one rather the idea of 
sluttish stagnancy—an interesting peep into the 
Welsh Paradise of Sleepy Hollow. Stones, 
old kettles, naves of wheels, all kinds of broken 
litter, with live pigs and eteeteras, lie about the 
street: for as a rule no rubbish is removed, but 
waits patiently the action of mere natural 
chemistry and aceident ; if even a house is burnt 
or falis, you will find it there after half a century, 
only cloaked by the ever-ready ivy. Slaggish 
man stems never to have struck a pick into it ; 
his new hut is built close by on ground not en- 
cumbered, and the old stones are still left lying. 
“« This is the ordinary Welsh village ; but 














there are exceptions, where people of more culti- 
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vated tastes have been led to settle ; and Llanble- 
thian is one of the more signal of these. A de- 
cidedly cheerful group “of human homes, the 
greater part of them indeed belonging to persons 
of refined habits ; trimness, shady shelter, white- 
wash, neither conveniency nor decoration has 
been neglected here. Its effeet from the distance 
on the éastward is very pretty: you see it like a 
little sleeping cataract of white houses, with trees 
overshadowing and fringing it} and there the 
cataract hangs, and does nat rush away from you.” 


That is idyllic and picturesque. Here is 
another; a townward view from Coleridge’s 
windows at Highgate, a spot much frequent- 
ed by Stirling, who acquired there many of 
his ehurch inclinations :— 

COLERIDGE’S WINDOW. 

“ The Gilmans did not encourage much com- 
pany, or excitation of any sort, round their sage ; 
nevertheless access to him,.if a youth did reve- 
rently wish it, was not difficult. He would 
stroll about the pleasant garden with you, sit in 
the pleasant rooms of the place—perhaps take 
you to his own peculiar room, high up, with a 
rearward view, which was the chief view of all. 
A really charming outlook, in fine weather. 
Close at hand, wide sweep of flowery leafy gar- 
dens, their few houses mostly hidden, the very 
chimney-pots vailed under blossomy umbrage, 
flowed gloriously down hill; gloriously issuing 
in wide-tufted undulating plain-country, rich in 
all charms of field and town. Waving, bloom- 
ing country of the brightest green ; dotted all 
over with handsome villas, handsome groves ; 
crossed by roads and human traffic, here inau- 
dible or heard only as 4 musical hum: and be- 
hind all swam, under olive-tinted haze, the 
illimitable limitary ocean of London, with its 
domes and steéples definite in the sun, big Paul’s 
and the many memories attached to it hanging 
high over all. Nowhere, of its kind, could you 
see a grander prospect on a bright summer day, 
with the set of the air going southward—south- 
ward, and so draping with the city-smoke not 
you bat the city.” 


The chapter from which this is taken 
gives Carlyle's view of Coleridge’s conversa- 
tion’in his latterdays. Carlyle was a visitor 
at Highgate: this is his graphic description 
of the illustrious inmate :— 

COLERIDGE BY CARLYLE. 

“ The good man, he was now getting old, to- 
wards sixty perhaps; and gave you the idea of 
a life that had been ful! of sufferings; a life 
heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swimming 
painfully in seas of manifold physical and other 
bewilderment. Brow and head were round, and 
of massive weight, but the face was flabby and 
irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, 
were as full of sorrow as of inspiration; con- 
fused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind 
of mild astonishment. The whole figure and 
air, good and amiable otherwise, might be called 
flabby and irresolute; expressive of weakness 
under possibility of strength. He hung loosely 
on his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping atti- 
tude ; in walking, he rather shuffled than deci- 
sively stept; and a lady once remarked, he 
never could fix which side of the garden-walk 
would suit him best, but continually shifted, in 
eorkserew fashion, and kept trying both. A 
heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and surely much- 
suffering man. His voice, natorally soft and 
good, had contracted itself into a plaintive 
snufile and siagsong ; he spoke as if preaching— 
you would have said, preaching earnestly and 
also hopelessly the weightiest things. I still re- 
aollect his ‘ object’ and ‘ subject) terms of con- 

j recurrence in the Kantean province ; and 
ow he sung and sauffled them into ‘ om-m- 
Ynject’ and me-miject, with a kind of 
solemn shake or quaver, a8he rolled along. No 





talk, in his century or in “any other, could be 


* * *# * + ' 


“ To sit as a passive backet and be pumped 


into, whether you consent or not, ean in the 


long-run be exhilarating to no creature; how 
eloquent soever the flood of atterance that is de-' 
scending. But if it be withal a confused unin- 
telligible flood of utterance, threatening to sub- 
merge all known landmarks of thought, and 
drown the world and you!—I have heard Cole- 
ridge talk, with eager musical energy, two 
stricken hoars, his face radiant and moist, and 
communicate no meaning whatsoever to any in- 
dividual of his hearers—certain of whom, I for 
one, still kept eagerly listening in hope; the 
most had long belore given up, and formed (if 
the room were large enough) secondary hum- 
ming groups of their own. He began any- 
where; you put some question to him, made 
some suggestive observation ; instead- of an- 
swering this, or decidedly setting out towards 
answer of it, he would accumulate formidable 
apparatus, logical swim-bladders, transcendental 
life-preservers, and other precautionary and 
vehiculatory gear, for setting out; perhaps did 
at last get under way—but was swiftly solicited, 
turned aside by the glance of some radiant new 
game on this hand or that, into new courses: 
and ever into new; and before long into all the 
Universe, where it was uncertain what game you 
would catch, or whether any. 


“ His talk, alas, was distinguished, like him- 
self, by irresolution: it disliked to be troubled 
with conditions, abstinences, definite fulfil- 
ments—loved to wander at its own sweet will, 
and make its auditor and his claims and humble 
wishes & mere passive bucket for itself! He 
had knowledge about many things and topics, 
much curigys reading ; but generally all topics 
led him, after a pass or two, into the high seas 
of theosophic philosophy, the hazy infinitude of 
Kantean transcendentalism, with its ‘sum-m- 


mjects’ and ‘om-m-mjects,’ Sad enough; for} 


with such indolent impatience of the claims and 
ignorances of others, he had not the least talent 
for explaining this or anything unknown to 
them; and you swam and fluttered in the 
mistiest wide unintelligible deluge of things, for 
most part in a rather profitless uncomfortable 
manner. 

* Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of 
the haze ; but they were few, and soon swallow- 
ed in the genera) element again. Balmy sunny 
islets, islets of the blest and the intelligible—on 
whieh oceasions those secondary humming 
groups would ail cease humming, and hang 
breathless upon the eloquent words; till once 
your islet got wrapt in the mist again, and they 
could recommence humming. Eloquent artisti- 
eally expressive words you always had ; piercing 
radiances of a most subtle insight came at inter- 
vals ; tones of noble pious sympathy, recogni- 
sable as pious though strangely colored, were 
never wanting long: but in general you could 
not call this aimless, cloud-capt, cloud-based, 
Jawlessly meandering human discourse of reason 
by the name of ‘excellent talk,’ but only of 
‘ surprising 7? and were reminded bitterly of 
Hazlitt’s account of it: ‘ Excellent talker, very, 


—if you let him start from no premises and | been 


eome to no conclusion.’ Coleridge was not 
without what talkers call wit, and there were 
touches of prickly sarcasm in him, contemptu- 
ous enough of the world and its idols and popu- 
lar dignitaries ; he had traits even of poetic 
humor: but in general he seemed deficient in 
laughter; or in in sympathy for concrete 
human things either on the sunny or on the 
stormy side. One right peal of concrete - 
ter at some convicted flesh-and-blood absurdity, 
one burst of noble indignation at some injustice 
or depravity, rubbing eibows with us on this 


‘solid Earth, how strange would it have been in 


that Kantean hazé-world, and how infinitely 
cheering amid its vacant air-castles and dim- 
melting ghosts and shadows! None such ever 
came. His life had been an abstract thinking 
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and dreaming, idealistic, passed amid the ghosts 
of defunct bodies and of unborn ones. The 
moaning sing-song of that theosophico-metaphy. 
sical monotony left on you, at last, a very dreary 
feeling. 

“ In close colloquy, flowing within narrowe, 
banks, I suppose he was more definite and ap. 
prehensible ; Sterling in after times did not com. 
plain of his unintelligibility, or imputed it only 
to the abstruse high nature of the topies handled. 
Let us hope so, let us try to beli¢ve so! There 
is no doubt but Coleridge ‘could speak plain 
words on things plain: his observations and re- 
sponses on the trivial matters ‘that occurred 
were as simple as the commonest man’s, o; 
were even distinguished by superior simplicity as 
well as pertineney. “Ah, your tea is too cold, 
Mr. Coleridge!’ mourned the good Mrs. Gilman 
once, in her kind, reverential, and yet protective 
manner, handing him a very tolerable though 
belated eup. ‘It’s better than I deserve" 


snuffied he, in a low hoarse murmur, partly 
courteous, chiefly pious, the tone of which sti/| 
abides with me: ‘ It’s better than I deserve 

= a * * * 


“The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk 
and speculation was.the emblem of himself: in 
it as in him, a ray of heavenly inspiration strug- 
gled, in a tragically ineffectual degree, with the 
weakness of flesh and blood. He says once, he 
‘ had skirted the howling deserts of Iofidelity ; 
this was evident enough : but he had not had the 
courage, in defiance of pain and terror, to press 
resolutely across said deserts to the new fim 
lands of Faith beyond ; he preferred to create 
Jogical fatamorganas for himself on this hither 
side, and laboriously solace himself with these. 

“To the man himself Nature had given, in 
high measure, the seeds of a noble endowment ; 
and to unfold it had been forbidden him. A 
subtle lyox-eyed intellect, tremulous pious sensi- 
bility to all good and all beautiful ; truly a ray of 
empyrean li t imbedded. in such weak 
laxity of racter, in such indolences and 
esuriences, as had made strange work with it. 
Once more, the tragic story of a high endow- 
ment with an insufficient will.” 


We have much more to uce from this 
volume, which we must adjourn to another 
week. 





GROTE’S GREECE.* 
(THIRD PAPER.) 

Wuen we last took leave of Mr. Grote, he had 
brought us down to the beginning of histor 
cal history. Yet even here we are not quite 
ps firm land. i ma’ Pa em 

ut personages are still somewhat dubious. 
The gin a of Argolis in the Pelopon- 
nesus is the bret great fact. She soon 
yielded to the Lacedgmonians, and the two 
great rivals and opponents in manners and 
education, as well as on the field of battle, 
aoe brought upon the stage—Athens and 


In the combination of pure intellect and 
artistic faculty, the Athenians have never 
Positive philosophy they 
had little of; that belongs to a later stag? 
of the civilized world. eir imaginations 
were active, their observations of Nature not 
accurate, their scientific speeulations there- 
foe mostly feat. But in manatee.) 

one unrivalled, for literature in m ; 

ings forth full grown, cok camel, like 
Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus: 
while science mounts inch by inch, yea" 
after year, from the dwarf to the ma- 
jestic giant. Proud of valor and y 
sical capacity, they were no less proud © 
their accomplishments and refinement. They 
had their idea of education—an idea which 
*H George Grote. Vols. V!. 
Vil. 
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semi-literate people nowadays lay 

ina to as an original Bostiveryiisths deve- 
lo of all the faculties, intellectual and 
ph . ‘Muse-ic (povecen), the culture of 
the M the acquisition of all art, and 
knowledge of all literature, and gymnastics, 
tion of all bodily accomplishments 
_these formed the curriculum of their 
schools. Vulgarity was to be avoided as 
much as cowardice—not only the vulgarity 
of rusticity, but also that of wasteful osten- 
tation. “We cultivate the beautiful with- 
out extravagance,” says their illustrious 
panegyrist* ; “ we practise | ear with- 
out growing effeminate.” e young Athe- 
nian was to be xadis xaya%s—a gentleman 
and a scholar, and an athlete into the bar- 


gm. i ; 

And truly this unmixed development sys- 
tem ciarinnd wonders. Very handsome 
were the Athenians, very strong, very brave, 
endlessly clever ; orators and poets had they 
as well as generals, painters and statuaries 
as well as statesmen. But unfortunatel 
there were other things oe in addi- 
tion to the beauty and the talents. The 
weeds grew up as luxuriantly as the flowers, 
always tainting, sometimes choking them. 
There were evil we tae developed, and 
unrul ions ; there were sensual propen- 
sities andi intellectual pride. Vices wébe 
cultivated that sank man below the brute. 
Statutes were made, unmade, and remade, 
till all consistent legislation was hopelessly 
perplexed, and the very demagogues con- 
fessed in bitterness of spirit that bad laws 
without innovation were better than good 
ones without stability.t 

In short, the Athenian education was de- 
The Syotod had th : 

eir system, too, ve 
complete in is way aheis-but wenting i 
the intellectual element. Their education 
looked rather to restraining than developing 
the mental faculties desires. Plato 


nd for weg Be 
0 


life ; a would have turn ut 
Plato hi ‘afterthem. Philosophy, litera- 
ture, the arts, all these were seductive sirens 
that enticed young men away from the stern 
rigor of the military drill: no mercy was to 
be shown them. Farther, as wealth minis- 
tered to these and other indulgences, wealth 
must be annihilated. The Spartan was 
a conqueror, not a scholar and a gentleman. 
an was no change, a license in the laws 
or vernment, “a close, unscrupulous, 
and wabaevel oligarchy,” as Mr. Grote 
has fitly it—a military communi- 
ty, whose type was the camp, and whose 
normal state the state of war, it followed 
iron rules from to year. 
polity whieh C. O. Miiller and 
chosen as the representative of 
lawlessness and anar- 
disgrace to the cause of 
order to assign it such a representa- 
The — of the Spartans has al- 
been at; it can hardly be ex- 
d. No uncommon thing was it to 
a well-bred Spartan who could neither 
nor write. Indeed they were illiterate 
Their very triumphs on the 

of battle, which constituted their chief 
and almost sole , they were themselves 
to cele There was no Spartan 

bard that could sing to posterity how “of 
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the fallen at Thermopylae, right glorious 
was ‘the fortune and fair the fate."* And 
the attempt to abolish wealth, or rather, per- 
haps, the privileges and advantages of wealth, 
ended in—so true is it that all essays at 
altering human nature must fail—making 
the Spartans particularly venal and avari- 
cious. Two such nations quarrelled, of 
course. But a common bond of fear and in- 
terest kept them together at first. The 
reat king—the king par excellence in 
reek phraseology—-invaded their country. 
Then the Hellenes, without any superiority 
in military skill or military equipments, but 
by sheer force of strength and valor, 
achieved the victory over an astounding nu- 
merical superiority. It was a melancholy 
sight afterwards to see the two powers who 
had driven the Persian monarch home in a 
fishing-boat, seeking the alliance of that 
monareh’s successors against each other. 
We cannot now stop to discuss some of 
the doubtful points in the early history of 
Sparta, which Mr. Grote has treated with 
his accustomed sagacity—the fare of 
Lycurgus—the ay sw and unauthenti- 
cated redivision of landed property, &c.; 
being obliged to hurry on to the most 
marked feature of his book—its thorough- 
going defence of the Athenian “ fierce de- 
mocracy.” Their license and fickleness he 
either denies or defends; their demagogues 
he elevates into patriots. If only for the 
novelty of a thing, such a view must excite 
interest and demand attention. A happy 
specimen of it is afforded by the following 


DEFENCE OF KLEON. 


“So ready are most writers to find Kleon 
guilty, that they are satisfied with Aristophanés 
as a witness against him: though no other pub- 
lic man, of any age or nation, has ever been 
condemned upon such evidence. No man 
thinks of judging Sir Robert Walpole, or Mr. 
Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous lampoons 
put in circulation against them: no man will 
take measure of a political Englishman from 
Punch, or of a Frenchman from the Charivari. 
The unrivalled comic merit of the “ Knights” 
of Aristophanés is only one reason the more for 
distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the 
real Kleon. Wehave means, too, of testing the 
candor and accuracy of Aristophanés by his de- 
lineation of Sokratés, whom he introduced in the 
comedy of the ‘ Clouds’ in the year after that of 
the ‘Knights’ As a comedy, the ‘Clouds’ 
stands second only to the ‘ Knights :’ as a pic- 
ture of Sokratés, it is little better than pure 
fancy: it is not even a caricature, but a totally 
different person. Wemay indeed perceive single 
features of resemblance ; the bare feet, and the 
argumentative subtlety, belong to both ; but the 
éntire portrait is such, that if it bore a different 
name, no one would think of comparing it with 
Sokratés, whom we know well from other 
sources. With such an analogy before us, not 
to mention what we know generally of the por- 
traits of Periklés by these authors, we are 
not warranted jn treating the portrait of 
Kleon as a likeness, except on points where 
there is corroborative evidence. And we may 
add, that some of the hits against him, where 
we can accidentally: test their pertinence, are 
decidedly not fownded in fact ; as, for oxam- 
ple, where the poet accuses Kleon of having de- 
liberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenés of 
his laurels in the enterprise against Sphakteria. 

“In the prose of Thucydidés, we find Kleon 
deseribed as a dishonest politician, a wrongful 
aceuser of others, the most violent of all the 
citizens: thronghout the verse of Aristophanés, 
these same charges are set forth with his charac- 
teristic emphasis, but others are also superadded ; 








. * Bimonides, fr. 16. 
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Kleon practises the basest artifices and decep- 
tions to gain favor with the people, steals the 
public money, receives bribes, and extorts com- 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and 
thus enriches himself under pretence of zeal for 
the public treasury. In the comedy of the 
Acharnians, represented one year earlier than 
the Knights, the poet alludes with great delight 
to a sum of five talents, which Kleon had been 
compelled ‘to disgorge:’ a presegt tendered 
to him by the insular subjects of Athens, if we 
may believe Theopompus, for the purpose of 
procuring a remission of their tribute, and which 
the Knights, whose evasions of military service 
he had exposed, compelled him to relinquish. 

“But when we put together the different 
heads of indictment accumulated by Aristo- 
phanés, it will be found that they are not easily 
reconcilable one with the other ; for an Athe- 
nian, whose temper led him to violent crimina- 
tion of others, at the inevitable price of multi- 
plying and exasperating personal enemies, would 
find it peculiarly dangerous, if not impossible, to 
carry on peculation for his own account. If, on 
the other hand, he took the latter turn, he would 
be inclined to purchase connivance from others 
even by winking at real guilt on their part, far 
from making himself conspicuous as a calumnia- 
tor of innocence. We must therefore discuss 
the side of the indictment which is indicated in 
Thucydidés; not Kleon, as truckling to the 
people and cheating for his own pecuniary profit 
(which is certainly not the character implied in 
his speech about the Mitylenzans, as given to 
us by the historian), but Kleon as a man of 
violent temper and fierce political antipathies, a 
bitter speaker, and sometimes dishonest in his 
calumnies against adversaries. These are the 
qualities which, in all countries of free debate, 
go to form what is called a great opposition 
speaker. Jt was thus that the elder Cato, ‘ the 
universal biter, whom Persephoné was afraid 
even to admit into Hades after his death, was 
characterized at Rome, even by the admission of 
his admirers 10 some extent, and in a still 
stronger manner by those who were unfriendly 
to him, as Thucydidés was to Kieon. In Cato, 
such a temper was not inconsistent with a high 
sense of public duty. And Plutarch recounts an 
anecdote respecting Kleon, that, on first begin- 
ning his political career, he called his friends 
together, and dissolved his intimacy with them, 
conceiving that private fri ips would distract 
him from his paramount duty to the common- 
wealth. 

« Moreover, the reputation of Kleon as a fre- 
quent and unmeasured accuser of others, may be 
explained partly by a passage of his enemy Aris- 
tophanés: a passage the more deserving of con- 
fidence as a just representation of fact, since it 
appears in a comedy (the ‘ Frogs’) represented 
(405 3.c.) fifteen years after the death of Kleon, 
and five years afier that of Hyperbolus, when the 
poet had less motive for misrepresentations 
against either. In the ‘ Frogs, the scene is laid 
in Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the 
attire of Héraklés and along with his slave 
Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing up again to 
earth the deceased poet Euripidés. Among the 
incidents, Xanthias, in the attire which his mas- 
ter had worn, is represented as acting with vio- 
lence and insult towards two hostesses of eating- 
houses; consuming their substance, robbing 
them, refusing to pay when called upon, and 
even threatening their lives with a drawn sword. 
Upon which the women, having no other redress 
left, announce their resolution of calling, the one 
upon her protector Kleon, the other oa Hyper- 
bolus, for the purpose of bringing the offender 
to justice before the dikastery. This passage 
shows us, if inferences on comic evidence are to 
be held as admissible, that Kleon and Hyper- 
per ondlgr ars involved in ae partly by 
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to the conduct of his complaint; but a poor 
man or woman would think themselves happy 
to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and some- 
times the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyper- 
bolus ; who would thus extend their own popu- 
jarity by means very similar to those practised 
by the leading men in Rome. 

“ But besides lending aid to others, doubtless 
Kleon was often also a prosecutor, in his own 
name, of official delinquents, real or alleged. 
That somé one should undertake this duty was 
indispensable for the protection of the eity ; 
otherwise, the responsibility to which official 
persons were subjected after their term of office 
would have been merely nominal: and we have 
proef enough that the general public morality of 
these official persons, acting individually, was 
by no means high. But the duty was at the 





thus far called forth very little antagonistic 
criticism in England. Indeed we have seen 
but one hostile demonstration—a pamphlet 
headed “ Thucydides, or Grote,” by. Mr. 
Shilleto, a Cambridge scholar of some emi- 
nence, but possibly not quite the fittest man 
to comprehend or criticise the philosophical 
historian. His onslaught is divided into 
two heads. He purposes to rescue Thu- 
eydides: J. “from unwarranted aspersions. 
iL from unwarranted interpretations.” As 
to the latter, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Grote is not so accurate a classic as Mr. 
Shilleto. He certainly has confounded 
ov and pf, has translated, “ taking further re- 
solutions unsuitable,’ when he ought to 
have translated, “ not taking the further re- 


same time one which most persons would and | solutions suitable,’ and made other little 


did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
genera) dislike, gained nothing even by the most 
complete success ; and if he failed so much as 
mot to procure a minority of votes among the 
dikasts, equal to one fifth of the numbers pre- 
sent, he was condemned to pay a fine of one 
thonsand drachms. What was still more seri- 
ous, he drew upon himself a formidable mass of 
private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and 
the political club of the accused party, ex- 
tremely menacing to his own future security and 
comfort, in a community like Athens. ‘There 


was therefore little motive to accept, and great | 


motive to decline, the task of prosecuting on 
public grounds. A prudent politician at Athens 
would undertake it occasionally, and against 
special rivals, but he would carefully guard 
himself against the reputation of doing it fre- 
quently or by inclination, and the orators con- 
stantly do so guard themselves in those speeches 
whieh yet remain. 

“ It is this reputation which Thucydidés fastens 
upon Kleon, and which, like Cato the censor at 
Rome, he probably merited ; from native acri- 
mony of temper, from a powerfu) talent for in- 
vective, and from his position, both inferior and 
hostile to the Athenian knights, or aristocracy, 
who overshadowed him by their family import- 
ance. But in what proportion of cases his aceu- 
sations were just or calumnious, the real ques- 
tion upon which a candid judgment turns, we 
have no means of deciding, either im his case or 
that of Cato. ‘To lash the wicked (observes 
Aristophanés himself) is not only no blame, but 
is even a matter of honor to the good.’ It has 
not been common to allow to Kleon the benefit 
of this observation, though he is much more 
entitled to it than Aristophanés. For the 
attacks of a poetical libeller admit neither of de- 
fence nor retaliation ; whereas a prosecutor be- 
fore the dikastery found his opponent prepared to 
reply or even to retort, and was obliged to 
specify his charge, as well as to furnish proof of 
it ; so that there was a fair chance for the in- 
nocent man not to be confounded with the 


guilty.” 


The different sides taken in relation to 
Cleon (one of which has only now, for the 
first time, found its advocate) may be well 
illustrated by the different opinions on re- 
cord coneerning a man who has often been 
compared to him—the late Daniel Connell, or 
O’Connell.* Take, on one hand, an Orange- 
man’s or Tory’s, on the other a Romanist’s or 
Hibernophile American’s judgment of him, 
To the one he is the “Big Beggarman,” a 
brawling, lying, mischief-making, mob-mis- 

ing vagabond: to the other a chosen 


ely «a Nebal Sg the liberator of heredi- 


r, Grote’s bold and novel viewe have 
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* O'Conne)l no right to descent, 
but assumed it Ppnmaac foster, et Com- 
missioner,” found this oat, and the mortification 
attendant on the contributed very wiiich to 
hasten the “ Liberator’s” of 








slips of this kind; nor bas he been able to 
explain the unexplainable passages in Thuey- 
dides. He has made his shot at them as 
well as other commentators. Still we are 
inclined to think that, not being a professed 
grammurian, he might as well have let them 
alone; and so far we agree with Mr. Shil- 
leto. But it is not in good taste for him 
to sneer at Mr. Grote’s “ being unadorned 
with an academical title.’ Whether the 
historian is a B.A. of Oxford or Cambridge or 
not, we really do not know; but there are 
many assignable reasons for his not being, 
without supposing him to. be imperfectly 
educated and unqualified for a histerian of 
Greece. Mr. Shilleto should remember that 
the fearful accuracy of transcendental syntax 
which he demands, is to be found only among 
the members of one English university and 
three or four German ones; nay, he himself 
would appear, from some remarks on p. 16, 
to deny it even to the latter, and confine it 
to the Cantabs alone. We feel convinced 
that there are Oxford First Class men who, 
in the course of so large a work as Mr. 
Grote’s, would make quite as many mistakes 
in syntax. 

As to the first part 


of the charge, which 
refers to Mr. Grote’s doubts of the authori- 


ty of Thucydides as an unprejudiced witness 
in Cleon’s case, we think Mr. 8. has missed 
the drift of the argument. The English 
historian did not charge the Greek historian 
with gross or habitual misrepresentation ; 
he only intimated that as Thucydides was 
exiled y tap popular party,* of which Cleon 
was a leader, it is only in accordance with 
haman nature that he should feel a bias 
against Cleon, and not be anxious to repre- 
sent him in the most favorable light. Sure- 
ly Thucydides may have been a very excel- 
lent and truthful man in general, and yet 
have felt a little vindictiveness on one par- 
tieular subject. Mr. Shilleto’s partisan 
ings, as exhibited throughout his pamphlet, 
supply a striking illustration of the preposi- 
tion. 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


A new volume of Professor Torrey’s admi- 
rable translation of Neander’s Church His- 
tory, ineluding the author's fifth volume, all 
that he left published at his death. It was 
understood that a sixth was in preparation, 
bringing the history of the Christian world 
down to the period of the Reformation. It 
is now announced that this portion, printed 





* Or went into voluntary exile through dislike of the 
popular party, Mr. Shilleto thinks, However the fact 
was, it does not affect the argument. ‘a 

a 


+t General History of the Christian 
Chureh ; from the Gerinan of Dr. Augustus . 
Translated from the last edition, by Joseph Torrey. 
Vol. iy, Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 





from the author’s MSS., is shortly to appear 
in Germany. It will be at once translated 
by Prof. Torrey and added to this series of 
volumes, the completion of an undertakin 
honorable to American scholarship (whieh 
has taken the lead of Great Britain in the 
translation of this great work) and to the 
study of ecclesiastical history among us. 
The present volume embraces the period 
from Gregory the Seventh to Boniface the 
Eighth, the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
It is written in pursuance of the author's 
liberal plan, which has raised the history of 
the church to a wide and extended interest 
embracing its various action upon the world 
in its own inner life, its mer ondary 
its theological development, its politica! rm. 
lation, its social condition, its manners eyen 
and customs. What the progress of literary 
cultivation has accomplished for civil history, 
Neander has put in operation for ecclesiasi). 
eal. It is claimed for him that he was the 
first to introduce in so comprehensive and 
faithful a manner the History of Missions jn 
its separate portions, the History of Chris. 
tian Morals and Manners, of Benevolen: 
Activity and the Internal Spiritual Life of 
the Church. A review of his labors as 4 
ehureh historian, by Dr. Hagenbach of 
Basle, which we find translated in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for October by Professor 
H. B. Smith of this city, shows him, in com. 
parison with previous writers, to have been 
in advance of them all in the art as well as 
the spirit of history. His learned and per. 
sonal qualities are there sented with 
great foree and acumen. e twofold na- 
ture of his work, its laborious and success. 
ful industry and its animating spirit, its 
devotion and its freedom from cant, are thus 
happily presented by Dr. H.:—*It is one 
thing to prepare the materials of ecclesias 
tical history for edification, leaving out all 
that is not edifying, and illustrating the 
facts with pious reflections, and quite ap- 
other thing to enter into the history as such 
with a Christian spirit, to grasp it in its own 
light, to exhibit it in harmony with its own 
spirit, without adding thereto pious and edi- 
f ——— of speech. This is what Nean- 
der s done. fine interpretation of 1 
Christian and of a scientific spirit, is that 
which constitutes his peculiar ; and 
this stands out so truly, and clearly, and 
singly, that we have to say, he is Christian 
because he is scientific, and he is scientific 
because he is Christian. He no more be- 
lieves that conney to be helped by « 
want of science, he believes that 
science is to be aided by a denial of Chris 
tianity. He is a far from being willing 
to throw overboard as ballast all that has 
not a direct use for purposes of edification. 
In the service of truth, which is everywhere 
only one, he subjects himself to the most 
toilsome investigations about matters which 
have no immediate connexion with the prac- 
tical part of Christianity. He is a learned 
man, one to whom nothing is too small 
which can in any way te the building 
up of science; in little things he is exact 
because his Christianity teaches him to be 
true also in what is least. He does not try 
(he did not need it) by pious. words and 
phrases, nor yet by depreciating judgments 
about the ctions of learned men, to 
cover up his own want of Repledige he 
honors science even among those who are 
not ene ore his my sel on 
makes use of every discovery, come when 
it may. He is also far from falsifying his 
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tory, out of a mistaken zeal for the interests 
of Christianity, from beautifying what is 
hateful, from that the unholy is holy, 
and from eo ‘with a veil the shadowy 
sides of the Christian life ; with all his deci- 
sion in favor of Christianity, he strives to be 
ag just as possible to all the forms in which 
it has appeared. He endeavors to under- 
stand the doings of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity and of the Church, and in doing this 
to apologize for them so far as justice allows 
any palliation. And so he put before him- 
self the office ‘of depicting the history of 
the church as a speaking evidence of the 
divine power of Christianity, as a school of 
Christian experience, as a voice, sounding 
through all centuries, of edification, of doc- 
trine, and of warning for all who will hear 
it’ And this, he says, ‘ was from my early 
days the leading aim of my life and my 
studies.’ ” 

[t is easy to verily these positions from 
the present volume. ‘Take the sub-section 
of the chapter of the History of the Church 
Constitution occupied with monachism. 
How differently are its details given from 
the manner in which this topic is generally 
treated in Protestant pulpits and even in 
Protestant books. We may fancy ourselves 
when we read of a St. seme almost en- 
pens upon the earnest Romanist es of 

r. Digby 's “ Mores Catholici; or, yt of 
Faith "—the good is brought forward in so 
loving a temper. We are put in communi- 
cation with the spirit of the age, not rudely 
thrusting our own times and ideas back into 
that twelfth century. Here is something 
which modern civilization is beginning faintly 
to dream of, already realized in that past age 
and under that sometimes calumniated sys- 
tem—thecure of the criminal and abolition 
of the death penalty : 


“Tt happened not unfrequently that criminals, 
on whom sentence of death had been passed, 
were, through the influence of venerated abbots 
who condescended to intercede for them, first 
pardoned, and then committed to the care of 
their deliverers, with a view to try what could 
be done for them under the discipline of the 
monastery; and as in these times many were 
hurried into erimes by the impulses of a sensu- 
ous and passionate nature, which had never felt 
the wholesale restraints of education and reli- 
gious instruction, it was possible that such, by 
judicious teaching, by the force of religious im- 
pressions, and the severe discipline to which 
they were subjected in a cloister, under the 
direction of some wise abbot, might be really 
reformed ; as examples, in fact, show that they 
sometimes were. hen Bernard of Clairvaux 
was once going to pay a visit to his friend, the 
pious Count ald of Champagne, he was 
met by a crowd of men conducting to the place 
of execution a robber who, after committing 
many erimes, had been condemned to the gal- 
lows. He begged it as:a favor of the count 
that the criminal might be given up to him. He 
took the man along with him to Clairvaux, and 
there succeeded in transforming him into a pious 
man, This reformed criminal died in peace, 
after having spent thirty years in the cloister as 
a monk.” 


If ever this reform takes place it will be 
under a principle and discipline analogous, 
in spirit at least, to this incident recorded by 
the historian. 

In Bernard, Neander recognises a brother 
to his own faith, a spiritual friend : 


“ As in Bernard’s own case religious know- 
ledge proceeded from interior experience, so he 
endeavored to guide his disciples and contem 
raries to this fountain-head of the knowledge of 





divine things, as opposed to a predominantly 
scientific direetion of the Christian mind. Mo- 
nasticism was so highly valued by him, because 
he considered it a school for this theology of the 
heart. Thus he wrote to a scholastic theolo- 
gian, whom he invited to become a monk. 
‘ Thou, who busiest thyself with the study of the 
prophets, understandest thou what thou readest ? 
If thou dost understand it, then thou knowest 
that the sense of the prophets is Christ. And 
if thou wouldst have him, know that thou wift 
succeed far better by following him, than by 
reading. Why seekest thou in the word that 
Word, which stands already before thine eyes 
as the Word beeome flesh 2 He who has ears to 
hear, let him hear him erying in the temple: 
“ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ;” and, “ Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Oh, if you had but a taste of the rich 
marrow of the grain with which the heavenly 
Jerusalem is satified, how gladly wouldst thou 
leave those Jewish scribes to nibble their crusts 
of bread.’ Then he adds, ‘ Believe one who 
has experience, thou wilt find more in the forests 
than in books. Woods and stones will teach 
thee what thou canst not learn from the masters.’ 
It was one of Bernard’s inspiring thoughts, that 
the right knowledge of divine things was only 
such a knowledge as proceeds from the interior 
life, from the impress of the divine upon the dis- 
position. Planting himself upon the words, 
“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” he says: “ Knowledge makes men learn- 
ed, the disposition makes them wise.” The sun 
does not warm all upon whom it shines. So 
wisdom does not inflame all whom she teaches 
what to do, with the desire to do it. It is one 
thing to know about many treasures; another 
to possess them ; and it is not the knowledge, 
but the possession, that makes one rich. So it is 
one thing to know God, and another to fear him. 
And it is not the mere knowledge, but the fear of 
God, which moves the heart, and makes one wise.’ 
Knowledge is to him but a preparation for true 
wisdom. It leads to the latter only when that 
which is known is taken up into the heart, 
and the heart is moved by it. * Yet pride,’ he 
imagines, ‘is very apt to proceed from mere 
knowledge where the fear of God does not pre- 
sent a counterpoise.’ 


* * * * 


«It is everywhere apparent that the reference 
to Christ constituted with him the soul of the 
Christian life. ‘Thus, he says, ‘Dry is all 
nutriment of the soul, if it be not anointed 
with this oil. When thou writest nothing 
touches me, if I cannot read Jesus there. When 
thou conversest with me on religious subjects, 
nothing touches me unless Jesus chimes in. 
But he is also the only true remedy. Is any 
one among you troubled? Let Jesus enter into 
his heart, and lo! at the rising light of his name 
every cloud is dispersed and serenity returns, 
Here is a man full of despondency, running to 
entangle himself in the snares of death. Let 
him but call on the name of life, and will he 
at once recover the breath of life? Where did 
ever hardness of heart, indolence, or ill will, 
abide the presence of this holy name? In 
whom does not the fountain of tears begin at 
once to flow more copiously when Jesus is 
named? Jn what man, that trembled at danger, 
does not the invocation of his name of power 
at once infuse confidence? In what man, that 
wavered in doubt, does not the light of certainty 
beam forth at the invoking his glorious name ? 
In whom, that grew faint-hearted in misfortune, 
was there ever lack of fortitude when that name 
whispered, I am with thee? Certainly, these 
are but diseases of the soul; but this is the 
remedy. if, for example, I narie Jesus as man, 
I present to myself the meek and lowly of 
heart ; the man radiant with all virtue and holi- 


po-]| ness; the same who is also Almighty God ; 


who can heal me by his example, and strengthen 





me by his grace. Of all this, the name.of Jesus 
at once reminds me. From the man I take my 
example; from him whe is mighty my help; 
and of both | compound a remedy for my case 
such as no physician could provide for me.” 


We see the religious life of the times 
taking the form of a devout stoicism in one 
of the following sentences: 


“We will quote in addition a few things 
from the sayings of the Franciscan, Aegidius of 
Assisi, a friend of Francis of Assisi, as testimo- 
nies of the internal Christian life, the internal 
Christian experience of these times: ‘ One grace 
draws after it another, and one crime draws 
after it another.” ‘Grace cannot bear to be 
praised, nor crime to be despised. Purity of 
heart sees God, devotion enjoys him. While a 
man lives he must not despair of God’s mercy ; 
for there is no tree so distorted that human art 
cannot make it straight again ; @ fortiori, there 
is no person in the world whose sins are so 
grievous that God cannot adorn him with grace 
and virtue. All love of the creature is nothing 
in comparison with love of the Creator. 
Only through humility can man attain to the 
knowledge of God; the path upward begins 
downward. It is better to suffer a heavy 
wrong without murmuring, out of love to God, 
than to feed daily a hundred poor, and to fast 
many days far into the night. What does it 
profit a man to despise himself and to mortify 
his body with fasting, prayer, vigils, and self- 
scourging, if he is not able to endure a wrong 
from his neighbor, which would bring him 
greater reward than all the mortifications he im- 
poses on himself? Should the Lord rain stones 
from heaven, they would not hurt us if we were 
what we ought to be. If a man were what he 
ought to be, evil would for him transform itself 
into good ; for all great good and all great evil 
are within the man, where none can see them. 
Ii is a great virtue to conquer one’s self ; if thou 
conquerest thyself, thou wilt conquer all thine 
enemies. Every man has just so much know- 
ledge and wisdom as he performs good deeds.’ 
When Aegidius came in contact with persons 
who dreaded undertaking any good thing, for 
fear that vauity might mix in and spoil the 
whole, said he, ‘ Be not withheld by this from 
doing good. If the husbandman, when about 
to scatter his seed on the earth, should say 
within himself, “I will not sow this year, for 
fear the birds may come and devour the seed,” 
he would afterwards find himself in want of 
food to supply his wants. But if he sow, and 
it should really happen that some of his seed 
perishes, yet the greatest portion will remain to 
him. So is it with him who is tempted with 
the love of fame and fights against it.’ Speak- 
ing of the inexhaustible store of the knowledge 
of God yet in reserve for man, he said: *'The 
entire Holy Scriptures speak to us as it were 
with a lisping tongue, as a mother talks to her 
little child ; because, otherwise, it would be un- 
able to understand her words.’ ” 


There is pure eloquence in these pa 
of an old and once celebrated monk of 
Cluny, the Venerable Abbot Peter Mauri- 
tius : 


« A Christian delicacy of feeling, far remov- 
ed from the sternness and excess which we else- 
where find in monasticism, forms a characteristic 
trait in the character of this individual To a 
prior, who was not disposed to relax in the least 
from the zeal of an over-rigid asceticism, he 
wrote: ‘God aecepts no sacrifices which are 
offered to him contrary to his own appointed 
order” He held up to him the example of 
Christ : ‘ The devil invited Christ to cast himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple; but he 
who came to give his life for the salvation of 
the world refused to end it by a suicidal act— 
thereby setting an example, which admonishes 





us that we are not to push the mortification of 
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disciple that he should provide for 
body with moderation, not that he should 
y it.’ He blames him for not heeding the 
affectionate remonstrances of the pious brethren 
amongst his inferiors. ‘ When a man pays no 
to those who speak such words of dove, 
he despises the love itself which prompted such 
words, And he who despises loye can have 
none himself. But of what avail is all the fast- 
ing ia the world, and all mortifications of the 
flesh, to him who has no love? (1 Cor. 13) 
Abstain, then, from flesh and from fish ; push 
thy abstinence as far as thou wilt ; torture thy 
body, allow no sleep to thine eyes ; spend the 
ight in vigils, the day in toils; still, whether 
ing or unwilling, thou must hear the apostle : 
‘Even if thou givest thy body to be burned, it 
profits thee nothing.”’ Far removed from this 
monkish estrangement from humanity, he was 
aware that the suppression of man’s natural feel- 
ings stood at variance with the essence of Chris- 
tianity ; on which point he thus expresses bim- 
self in a beautiful letter to his brother, on the 
oceasion of their mother’s death: ‘ The feelings 
of nature, sanctified by Christianity, should be 
allowed their rights in the free shedding of tears. 
Paul (1 Thess. iv. 13) does not object to sorrow 
qperelly. but only to the sorrow of unbelief, 
@ sorrow which contends against Christian 
hope.’ To a monk who thought himself bound 
to keep away from his native country, lest he 
should be attracted by some earthly tie, he 
wrote : ‘ If pious men must abhor their country 
Job would not have remained in his; the de- 
vout Magians would not have returned to theirs ; 
our Lord himself would not have rendered his 
own illustrious by his miracles. The pious, 
then, are not obliged to fly from their country, 
but. only. from. its customs, if they are bad. 
Neither ought the good man to fly from his re- 
lations and friends, from fear. of the contamina- 
tion of wickedness; rather he should endeavor 
to win them to salvation by wholesome admo- 
nitions; he should not be afraid of their earthly 
affections, but rather seek to communicate to 
them his own heavenly affections. I myself, 
said he, ‘ would gladly retire into solitude; but 
if it is not granted me, or until it is granted me, 
let us follow the example of him who, amidst 
the crowd, in royal banquets, and surrounded 
by gilded walls, could say he dwelt in solitude 
(Ps..lv. 8,.accerding to the Vulgate), And 
such a solitude we can construct in the recesses 
of the. heart, where alone the true solitude is 
found by true despisers of the world—where no 
stranger admittance; where, without 
bedily utterance, is heard in gentle murmurs the 
voice of our. discoursing;, Master. In this soli- 
tude let us, my dearest son, so long as we are in 
the body, and dwell as strangers on the earth— 
even in the midst of tumults—take refuge ; and 
what. we would seek in distant. countries find 
in ourselves; for the kingdom of God is in- 
deed in us.’ ” 

In this manner does Neander put life into 
the dry bones of history, disentangling faith 
and eloquence from the mummied records of 
ancient libraries. It is a spirit significant of 
his treatment of the whole subject, and 
gives to an earnest inquirer what we may 
call, for purposes of illustration, the zest and 
interest of a Christian Gibbon—the learning 
and picturesqueness (witnessed in such pas- 

as Bishop Otto’s Missionary labors in 
Pomerania) of the historian of Rome, ani- 
mated by a devotion which he would proba- 
bly have despised. 


WOMEN’S RIGHT’S CONVENTIONS.* 


Reror™ is in its general operation merely 
external and mechanical: it does not of ne- 


* Woman and Her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 








New York: Fowlers & Wells. 





cessity reach the soul of things, and essen- 
tially ennoble its subject. Committees, 
pave: Mr and conventions, while they fancy 
they are revolutionizing the world, are on 
building platforms from which to exhibit to 
a larger circle of lookers-on merits and de- 
merits which they have nothad, and neverean 
have, any share in creating. The idea of re- 
modelling society at public meetings is one 
of the least reasonable which ever entered 
the mind of an agitator: and the notien that 
the relations of the sexes can be re-arrang 
and finally disposed of by preamble and re- 
solution, is one of the latest, as it should 
have been the last, v. of a machine age. 
Railroad cars can be built in quantities and 
on a common model, at a large shop, but 
we are inclined to think that men and women 
can searcely be dealt with like wood and 
iron. They are not quite so definite and 
palpable. The individuality of right and 
character, for which modern reformers so 
clamorously contend, is utterly merged and 
lost in the proceedings of these comprehen- 
sive gatherings. Of all mortal creatures, 
woman is the to be discussed, regulated, 
directed, and treated in wholesale ; the lights 
and shades of her nature are so delicate and 
variable that no axiom can embrace all. 
Each woman (and this is the noble preroga- 
tive by whieh she acquires love) is “a crea- 
tion and perfect world in herself. It would 
be as proper and reasonable to name every 
member of the sex Mary Smith or Semira- 
mis, as it would be to insist that they shall 
all come under any gefieral rule of con- 
duct, or submit their rights and privileges to 
the arbitrament of a public convention, 
The attempt to impose general regulations 
upon the sex, even in so simple a matter as 
apparel, is seen at once to be impracticable : 
for while young ladies of a figure and 
well-turned ankle do not decline the new 
—_— costume, those ne a more obese or 
constitution, still preserve their 
eum of re in the skirts and eva- 
sive amplitude of the old dress. But when 
advancing from so easy a problem as the ad- 
justment of a bonnet and a gaiter, to the 
complicated question of the intercourse of 
the sexes and their mutual relations, our re- 
formers seem to engage te do by contract 
oa gall ar the work of g Tergeace 
itself; a ough we acquit the agitators 
and conventionalists of anything like a con- 
scious irreverence of purpont, they are to 
our view clearly transcending the sphere of 
human | tion when they undertake: to 
revise rearrange the relations of the 
sexes. The endeavor to equalize and blend 
the sexes is or against the grain of 
Nature from her origin. Genesis nmust be 
first. set aside before the reform can be; 
Organism is of course of no account with 
these plenipotentiary remodellers. History 
is a blank. Spiritual contrast and inter- 
dependence are mere pencil-marks to be rub- 
bered out with a sweep of the chairman of the 
committee. ‘This is all idle and purposeless. 
Man and woman, as of distinct organization, 
can only consider the matter individually— 
and so they are compelled, by principles 
deeper and higher than the dicta of eonven- 
tions, to the end of all things; but inal mat- 
ters which affect their well-being in society— 
in all practicable reforms and improvements, 
which seek to assign to them comfortable 
habitations and suitable employments—we 
ean cheerfully give hearty approval and en- 
couragement. And, here, it is only by sym- 
pathy and coneurrence with man that any 


ly | well aw of it as her heaviest burden 


begin. | and its faults of expression. 





ean be accomplished : not by yj 
lent neiation and unnatural ant Ag 
Woman need not crave publicity—she may 


and should seek, with or without the aid of 
“ mass-meeti on platforms,” to with. 
draw herself further and further from masey. 
line tasks, If, on the other hand, men are 
found in charge of duties which can be more 
properly fulfilled by women, let them grace. 
fully yield them: and by such fair assign. 


ed | ment and division of the work of the world, 


we might hope to see man W more 
manly and woman more womanly, which is 
the sum and substance of all practicable re- 
form in the premises, 





THE HUMAN Bopy.* 


Tus book is a fanciful, often rhapsodies|, 
and not seldom vague and unintelligible, 
treatise on physiology. Its apparent aim js 
to establish the supremacy of human physi. 
ology, its independence of the mere laws 
that , hoa organic and animal life. It is 
held that man is not — something more than 
a vegetable and animal existence, but some. 
thing different even in those properties which 
he is supposed to hold in common with such 
an existence. The anthor rebukes with 
spirit the microseopist, who, seeing the Di- 
vinity through his glass eye, pretends to 
read the mystery of human life as if it was 
written on the wall of a primitive cal! ; and 
the chemist who would weigh and measure 
out the soul of man in the residuum of his 
retort and crucible. Man is not to be seen 
in the object glass of the minute observer, 
nor does he live in the caput mortuum of the 
chemist. 

The different departments of human phy- 
siology are treated of cursorily.in the course 
of this book. An account of the various 
functions is presented, without any preten- 
sion to didactic treatment or scientific preci- 
sion ; but their main facts are given, and are 
used as suggestions to certain rambling re- 
flections upon life, the nature of man, his 
habits, diseases and. cures of disease, hy- 
dropathy, homeopathy, &c, 

There is a great deal. of very simple 
thought wrapped up in very. mystical lao- 
guage, and a general quaintness of style, 
which gives an air of novelty to common- 
place. There is; however, considerable en- 
thusiasm pr ag the book, J omows — 
and encourages the sympathy of the reader. 

There is one passage ike book, which, 
while its quaintness recalls the old English 
prose writers, by its Lo sign d and eloquence 
would do no dishonor to those great mas- 
ters of style. This.p alone redeems 
the work from all its errors of philosophy 
It. is. worthy 
of the eloquent author of the Religio Medici 
and the Urn burials: 


“ And if wine is good to drink, it need not 
be drunk on pretexts. Men have drank it from 
the beginning for that which is the best and 
the worst of reasons—because they like it. 
‘Wine maketh glad the heart of man’—there 
lies the fortress of its usage. To the wire, !t 
is the adjunct’ of society; the launch of the 
mind from the eare and hindranee of the day ; 
the wheel of emotion ; the of inven- 
tive idea ; the blandness of every sense obedient 
to the best impulses of the hours when labor 1s 
done. Its use is to deepen ease and pleasure on 
high-tides and at harvest-homes, when endur- 


* The Human Body. sat its Carag pied Me. 
iNustrated by the Principal Organs By Ja 
Garth Wilkineon. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 
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ance is not required ; for delight has important 
functions, and originates life, as it were, afresh 
from a childhood of sportive feeling, which 
must recur at seasons for most of men, or 
motive itself would stop. A second use is to 
enable us to surmount seasons of physical and 
moral depression, and to keep up the |ife-mark 
to a constant level, influenced as Jittle as possi- 
ble by the circumstances of the hour. Also to 
show to age by occasions, that its youth lies 
sill within it, and may be found like a spring in 
a dry land with the thyrsus for a divining rod. 
A third use is, to soften us; to make us kinder 
than our reason, and more admissive than our 
candor, and to enable us to begin larger sympa- 
thies and associations from a state in which the 
feelings are warm and plastic. A fourth use is 
to save the resources of mental excitement by a 
succedaneous excitement of another kind, or to 
balance the animation of the soul by the anima- 
tion of the body, so that life may be pleasant as 
well as profitable, and the pleasure be reckoned 
among the profits. A fifth use is, to stimulate 
thoughts, and to reveal men’s powers to them- 
selves and their fellows, for in vino veritas, and 
intimacy is born of the blood of the grape. 
But is it not unworthy of us to pour joy’s aid 
from a decanter, or to count upon ‘ circumstan- 


ces’ for a delight which the soul alone should | f, 


furnish 2 Oh, no! for by God’s blessing, the 
world is a circumstance ; our friends are circum- 
stances ; our wax-lights and gaieties likewise ; 
and all these are stimuli, and touch the being 
within us; and where then is the limit to the 
application of Art and Nature to the soul? At 
least, however, our doctrine is dangerous; but 
then fire is dangerous, and love is dangerous, 
and life with its responsibilities is very danger- 
ous. All strong things are perils to one whose 
honor’s path is over hair-breadth bridges and 
along giddy precipices. A sixth use is to make 
the body more easily industrious in work-times, 
This is the test of temperance and the proof of 
the other uses. That wine is good for us which 
has no fumes, but which leaves us to sing over 
our daily labots with raddier cheeks, purer feel- 
ings, and brighter eyes than water can bestow. 
The seventh use is, in this highest form of assi- 
milation, to symbolize the highest form of 
communion, according to the Testament which 
our Saviour left, and to stand on the altar as 
the representative of spiritual truth. All foods, 
as we have shown before, feed the soul, and this 
on the principles of a universal symbolism : 
this then is the highest use of bread and wine— 
to be taken and assimilated in the ever-new 
spirit of the kingdom of heaven.” 


A RUGBEAN’S AMERICAN ADVENTURES.* 


A smaLt volume of travelling letters by an 
Englishman about town, written in an off- 
hand manner, and purporting to be transfer- 
red from the columns of an English country 
newspaper. The author is in a better 
humor with the United States than most of 
his book-making brethren have heretofore 
been., The with which he dilates, 
fresh from a, Cunarder, over the luxurious 
elegance of the table appliances of one of 
our hotels, is an amusing contrast to 
the old stereotype ululations of the Smell- 
oa of former days over broken mustard 
pots :— 

“ We were set down at a hotel which my 
weak mind conceived at once.to be some splen- 
did palace, at which we were to be boarded and 
lodged for eight and sixpence a day, We had 
breakfast in the most magnificent room I ever 
breakfasted in, about 90 feet long and propor- 
tionably high. The people seated themselves in 
two rows, and commenced sweeping off rolls, 
ham, and all sorts of delicacies at a very rapid 








*Transatiantic Ranibles; or, a Record of Twelve 
Months’ Travel in the Unit d States, Cuba, and the 
Brazile. By a Rugbean. Loudon: George Bell, 





rate, and I was not. long in following their ex- 
ample,.* * * # There are three hotels here, 
all of equal splendor; to wit, the Tremont 
House, Revere House, and the Albion, at each 
of which there is an immense ordinary at half 
past two daily, when the table is laid out in a 
way that is perfectly marvellous. In every glass 
there is a napkin in the form of and as white as 
a lily, and as there are four rows of perhaps 
sixty glasses each, the appearance exceeds any- 
thing I ever saw in the way of tablecloth effect, 
nor does the outward show surpass the reality. 
The hotel I am in can accommodate five hun- 
dred people. There are private dining-rooms 
and drawing-rooms all furnished with pile car- 
pets, massive furniture,and damask silk hang- 
ings.” 

He ascends the Hudson, and his ideas be- 
come as expanded on the subject of steam- 
boats as of hotels, the contrast being as 

at between the floating palace and the 

irty, cramped vessel in the one case, as the 
palatial caravansary and coffin-like “ box” of 
the public room of a London inn of cor- 
responding, or even double charges in the 
other. A North River boat is not to our 
eye, however, the shapeless monster he pro- 
esses to regard it in his pleasant descrip- 
tion : 

“ I must here remark that if the steamboat in 
which I traversed the river were transported 
bodily into the Thames, a steamboat is about 
the last name by which it would be called. To 
an eye accustomed to the beautiful proportions 
of an English steamboat, an American one is a 
great mystery, a thing in fact that takes an in- 
experienced traveller a whole voyage to under- 
staud. Seen from the outside, it appears like a 
number of white galleries piled one on the top 
of the other. On the summit of all a great 
black. engine shaft is working away, surrounded 
by a number of long poles surmounted with 
brass knobs. By looking carefully, you may 
discover two black chimneys, not in the place 
you look for them in a regular steamboat, but 
here, there, and everywhere ; sometimes in the 
middie, sometimes in the stern, or ‘ forward.’ 
There is, in fact, no symmetry, no mast, no 
steersman, and no captain on the paddle-box ; 
yet this indescribable monster goes along at the 
rate of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour, 
and furnishes a capital breakfast, dinner, supper, 
and bed, with all the convenience and elegance 
of an English hotel, and at a decidedly cheaper 
rate.” 


He also differs from his predecessors in 
discovering that all American citizens who 
come in contact with an English tourist, are 
not devoured with curiosity as to the minu- 
tie of the important exotic’s personal his- 
tory: 

“T have come to the conclusion that the 
Americans are fast losing their characteristics, 
as I have not yet met with a genuine inquisitive 
Yankee. I went fully expecting to be bored 
with questions wherever I travelled, but I have 
hitherto found them unusually saturnine.” 


Our railways also do not uniformly maim 
or destroy their passengers : 


« What I admire as much as anything is their 
management of railways. They have no 
policemen, no gates, no expensive stations. A 
train rattles through the main streets of a town ; 
carts, horses, and old women passing and re- 
passing without any accident. When an engine 
moves in.a station, it is generally attended by a 
lot of little boys clinging on behind and shout- 
ing.. Faney such a thing in Euston Square! 
Wher a public road crosses a railway, a simple 
board, with ‘ Look out for the cars when the 
bell rings, is put up across it, and supplies the 


blue-coated official, and yet you scarcely, see a 
railway accident in papers. Just let such a 
thing be done in England, and the papers would 
teem with old women run, over, children killed, 
and carts overturned, and yet people are not con- 
sidered more stupid in England than America. 
There is no doubt that this is one of the causes 
of the eight and twelve per cent, dividends which 
are commonly paid on these lines.” 


He comes across a curious example of the 
pursuit of the Fine Arts under difficulties in 
the Solitary System prison at Philadelphia: 


“ The prisoners are allowed to be seen by ao 
one, but some of the cells are exhibited. One 
of these I particularly noticed, the walls of 
which were really beautifully painted by a man 
who had been in prison for five years before he 
came here. He stayed and decorated his cell 
here for another five years, and when discharged 
he commenced stealing again, and in Jess than 
two months was condemned to two years in an- 
other prison. He decorated the walls of that 
cell in a most elaborate manner, and is now in 
Baltimore jail for another theft, and has begun 
his old pursuit, which, as he has some ten years 
to stay, will result in some grand masterpiece in 
the fresco style. This odd talented creature is a 
German, and extracts his colors from the yarns 
given out to him for weaving.” 


The author journeys on in rapid and plea- 
sant style through the Middle and Southern 
States to New Orleans, thence to the 
Havana, returning to New Orleans, and by 
the Mississippi and Ohio to New York. Here 
he makes a fresh start m a “ Baltimore clip- 
per of 350 tons burden” for Rio. The ac- 
count of the voyage is one of the best parts 
of the book. Here is one of its many plea- 
sant pictures: 


THE STEWARD. 


«“ The most burdened man; for the first. three 
or four days, was the steward, a half-caste, who 
was always complaining of his legs and arms ; 
and with reason, poor man, for. bis existence 
during that, period was one, unceasing conflict 
against angles, a life composed. of, ups and 
downs. His, prescribed. duties were in. them- 
selves considerable: he had three breakfasts to 
cook, and wait at ; sundry fowls to kill, anato- 
mize, and prepare for three separate dinners ; 
three teas to serve ; all the knives, plates, and 
forks to clean ; five beds'to make, and all the 
sweeping to do; but in addition to these duties, 
he had to kéep himself from falling, to make 
frantic rushes every now and then to prevent 
piles of crockery from tumbling down ; to stop 
the dog, an animal brought on board tockill rats, 
from devouring the dinner before it was half 
cooked ; and finally to be washed at least once 
in every hour from caboose to cabin, in the con- 
veyance of his savory treasures. 1 remember 
complimenting him, on the third day, on his 
cookery. ‘ Wait,’ said he, ‘ till we have fine 
weather, and then I'll show you what 1 can do’ 
Hardly had the unfortunate man uttered these 
words, when an enormous wave burst suddenly 
upon him, and carried him from one side of the 
vessel to the other, rolling him completely over. 
For some time we saw him struggling in the dis- 
tance with a pile of dirty plates which he hap- 
pened to have about him ; buat ere-long he re- 
turned, thoroughly wet through, without a plate 
broken, and, with a passing complaint on his 
legs, retired into his caboose, and immediately 
commenced making pastry. Truly, he was a 
wonderful man !” 


This custom-house scene on entering Rio 
is also touched off in an equally happy vein : 


* A French gentleman, a person of very ques- 
tionable trunks, had his effects looked over be- 
fore mine, and though it was an investigation of 





place of a stone cottage, expensive gate, and 





three-quarters of an hour, yet it was highly 
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amusing. It was a great treat to see the 
searcher, without exception the blandest man I 
ever saw, quietly un ng waistcoats, disem- 
bowelling pairs of stockings, plunging into all 
sorts of secret places, and extracting without fail 
at every dive, gloves, pieces of valuable stuffs, 
smelling bottles of filigree work, and jewelled 
gimcracks, the latest notions of the Rue St. 
Honoré or Palais Royal. The enraged owner 
meantime was in that state, produced by a Bra- 
zilian sun acting upon French choler, more 
easily fancied thaa described, and in a moment 
of unguarded temper pitched an old shoe at his 
persecutor, and mockingly inquired the duty 
upon it. The bland man smiling all the time 
took it up, examined it, and producing from the 
toe an unsuspected piece of soap, quietly put it 
by amongst the other confiscated articles. Alter 
that the Frenchman sank entirely, and got into a 
state of stupor from which he was only aroused 
by some one knocking his hat off, he having un- 
consciously covered himself in the Imperial 
Custom-house.” 


The sketches of Brazil which follow are 
written out with more care than the portion 
bestowed on the United States, and are ani- 
mated and humorous. We trust to meet 
the author again in some more elaborate at- 
tempt in authoreraft. As Goldsmith’s con- 
noisseur says, “the book would have been 
better if the author had taken more pains.” 
The book is marred by the pert cockney self- 
sufficiency of the author, but as that adds to 
the reader’s amusement, we have no right to 
complain if the author, like most of his tour- 
ist brethren who “ prent” on America, gives 
his readers the opportunity of laughing at, 
as well as with him. 





MESSRS. APPLETON’S HOLIDAY PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


Ir gives us pleasure to notice an advance in 
tha eahosta of—in rtion to the outlay, 
generally the most y and unsubstantial 
of all publications—the Holiday books of 
the trade. The mechanital arts of a good 
book are brought to increased improvement, 
and the finer labors of the painter and de- 
signer liberally invoked. The subject- 
matter does not always follow in the same 
ratio, but even here there is development. 
The Christmas publications of the Messrs. 
Appleton, which include several introductions 
from abroad, present us with several choice 
works of permanent literary interest. Mrs. 
Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charlies 
IL is enriched, not only with the sumptuous 
picture gallery of Sir Peter Lely, but is a 
most spiri and attractive series of bio- 
phical essays. Miss Strickland’s illus- 
trated of England, another of Messrs. 
A.’s books, not only gratifies the eye and 
satisfies curiosity in costume and beauty, 
but affords a sound intellectual entertain- 
ment. Something not less to the taste, in a 
ri may 4 not cultivated according to its 
richness, is a new volume, Christmas with 
the Poets, a series of rare and delicate poems 
from the earliest store of English literature, 
with some attention to historical arrange- 
ment and comment. It is a dainty volume. 
The illustrations are in several tints, the 
softest and most delicate work of this kind 
whieh has yet reached the country. The 
drawing is varied, and tastefully adapted to 
the poems, Each page is surrounded with 
a deep line in at the whole is hot- 
ressed. It is quite a curiosity in printing. 
essrs. Appleton also publish } 
the Heart; with other Poems, by Alarie A. 
Watts, This has a combination of pictorial 
designs by the artists of the English school, 





is the result of many years of tion, 
and follows in parr Ren with tthe artistic 
editions of Rogers’s Poems, executed with 
great cost at the poet-banker’s expense. In 
addition to these books, Messrs. Appleton 
will publish a new illustrated work on the 
o B by Dr. Wy SP Yee at the Land 
of Bondage, a series supplemen to 
the “ Women of the Bible,” the “ Women of 
Early Christianity.” The last-mentioned 
will be edited, the letter-press mostly 


written, by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 





Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 
By Sylvester Judd, Jr. 2vols. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.—With a second and re- 
vised edition, this novel by Mr. Judd, which 
was thought by many people on its first appear- 
ance a very extraordinary production, may be 
supposed to have conquered the repugnance of 
critics, and passed to that shelf, holding many 
classics, where great faults are redeemed by 
greater virtues. Margaret is a quaint picture of 
New England life, metaphysical as well as 
social, and embodies several characters ih a sort 
of rough erystallization.. We need no better 
proof of this than the many vigorous faces and 
situations Mr. Darley has drawn from the novel, 
in his yet unpublished series of drawings; but 
which, we trust, will soon see the light. Mar- 
garet, in spite of critical advice to the author, 
remains the best of his books—the freshest, and 
even the clearest. The new edition has a pre- 
face, in which the author asks: “ May there not 
be a moral as well as a material plot—a plot of 
ideas as well as of incidents?” Granting this, 
it should be remembered that the separation of 
the two would be no better than a splendid in- 
tellect in a decrepit and tumbling body. Form, 
definite proportion, artistic beauty, are not in- 
compatible with any flight of the imagination, 
reach of mind, or observation of the world. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
from Marathon to Waterloo, By E. S. Creasy, 
M.A. Harper.—Mr. Creasy, the author of this 
intelligent series of tableaux from general his- 
tory, is Professor of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory in University College, London. He was 
first attracted, he tells us, to the work of sepa- 
rating these great scenes by a passage of Hal- 
lam, in which allusion is made to Marathon, 
Arbela, the Metaurus, Chalons, and Leipsic, as 
battles “ of which a contrary event would have 
essentially varied the drama of the world in all 
its subsequent scenes.” The fortunes of the 
world have indeed too often hung on the result 
of a single engagement; but we should not 
overlook the fact that a battle is often the crisis 
of other forces, and that though the immediate 
issue might have been different, other causes of 
national growth or decay might sooner or later 
have secured a similar catastrophe. Thus the 
important battle in the American Revolution of 
Saratoga, which has an appropriate place in this 
volume, while it was exceedingly well timed for 
the development of the American idea, would, 
if it had been lost, not have decided the ques- 
tion the other way. ‘The account of this battle, 
with the preliminary remarks, displays fair play 
and liberality in the writer, who can maintain 
his calmness amid the stormy lines of Waterloo. 
His style and method are well fitted for a clear 
understanding (so difficult of attainment) of a 
battle piece. ‘The selection of circumstances 
keeps us to the main lines of the conflict. We 
have rarely fallen in with anything more cap- 
tivating than this plain, straightforward descrip- 
tion. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland and Eng- 
lish Princesses connected with the Regal Suc- 
cession of Great Britain. Vol.2 Harpers.— 


of | Miss Strickland here continues the life of Mary 


of Lorraine, the second Queen of James V., 
which is followed by the Lady Margaret Dou- 
glas, Countess of Lenox, the mother of Darnley. 





. | Nov. |. 


i 
The troublous and involved incidents of the pe- 
riod are detailed with clearness and much valua- 
ble historical reading, Miss Strickland entering 
the field where success is not to be attained with. 
out diligence and acumen. Her consultation 
of State Papers and Old Records is constant, 
with an eye to the picturesque and characteristic 
in antiquity. Henee her books are contriby- 
tions to the social as well as personal history of 
the times. After Mignet’s History we may ex. 
pect from Miss Strickland a full and instructive 
work on Mary Queen of Scots, which, we pre- 
sume, will be the next topic of this series. 


A Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs. 
By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields.—There is an advance in this volume in 
force of expression upon some of Mr. Taylor's 
earlier efforts. In several of them we have 
more than mere rhetorical emphasis, a selection 
of circumstances and enthusiasm, the product of 
a tasteful poetic mind. Kubleh, an Arab’s story 
of his horse on the desert, is an eloquent narra- 
tive in verse, warmed with a zeal for the strongly- 
defined incidents of the East, which the author, 
again “ a-foot,” may happily experience, we 
trust, on his present pilgrimage, “ New York to 
Nineveh!” The opening poem of the volume 
is a pleasing version of an allegorical Indian 
legend of the birth of the Maize plant ; a primi- 
tive American offset to Burns’s Sir John Barley- 
corn. The native invention is bold and effec- 
tive as well as quaint and simple, and shows 
both the grasp and playfulness of the Indian 
imagination. Mr, Taylor is indebted for the in- 
cidents to Mr. Schooleraft’s valuable contribu- 
tion to aboriginal fairy love, the “ Algic Re- 
searches.” In one of the other compositions of 
a lyrical character Mr. Taylor displays not less 
talent with less success ; but the requisitions of 
the subject are much higher. 


The Philosophy of Human Nature. By 
Francis E. Brewster. Philadelphia: Getz & 
Buck.—* No petewrene are here affected,” says 
the writer, “ of a systematic analysis or scienti- 
fic exposition of the Philosophy of Human 
Nature; all that is attempted is to put down 
faithfully a few suggestions, observations, and 
developments, the result of the close experience 
of one man’s life of sixty years.” This is done 
in a way entirely of the author’s own, without 
regard to model, conventionalism, or precedent 
of any kind. The book is rough and ready 
throughout, knocking men, manners, and institu- 
tions about in the most unceremonious fashion. 
It is written in paragraphs, in a style of off-hand, 
blustering talk, erude and bald igh at times, 
with an immense deal of scolding, but with 
much common sense. It assails public school 
education, is for freedom of divorce, pronouncing 
the Jatter a remedy for the evils of no marriage 
at all, and the former beyond the simplest in- 
struction to be a system of pauperism degrading 
and useless. In the chapter on Woman there 
is mach wholesome truth, with a passage 
(among the author’s multifarious stores of news- 
paper cutting, law reports, public documents, 
moral essays, &e.) which we were glad to re- 
cognise as a part of Mr. Dana’s admirable lec- 
ture on this subject. The evils of rowdyism, 
bullying, pot-house pelitics, moneyed monopo- 
lies, are fertile subjects of invective, including 
even the American institution of the Fire compa- 
nies. In his rough dogmatic way Mr. Brewster 
has marked out some profitable topics for reflec- 
tion. 

Epitaphs from Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, 
Boston; with Notes, by Thomas Bridgman. 
Boston and Cambridge: Munroe & Co.— 
Copp’s Hill is one of the most striking and 
venerable associations of Boston, a height from 
which the past speaks with emphasis and au- 
thority. There are the humble records of the 
founders of the city, in antique sunken tomb- 
stones, bent and decrepid as the oldest of the 
beings below when they tottered on the earth— 
dim and fast perishing even as stone memorials, 
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—oCaeaqquQanqeeeeSesw seem 
uch heeding some friendly Old Mortality 
oe a tai te marks, the sacred and in- 
i legend of the race. To fragile and 
; paper which an infant may crumple 
and destroy, must carved marble come for per- 
tion of its iron-written story. Mr. Bridg- 
man’s volume, in which he has carefully record- 
ed several hundred inscriptions, may one day tell 
the tale long since obliterated by city innova- 
tions and the “tooth of time” from old Copp’s 
Hill, There are tombs here of two whole cen- | 
quries, from early in tho seventeenth, all through | 
the eighteenth, to a few scattered dates in the 
present. The inscriptions are mostly simple 
dates of death ; a few have a single stanza or a 
couplet of verse, and some are garnished with the 
family arms. In one a husband, seemingly a | 
sexton, calls ; “ Brother sextons, please to leave | 
a clear berth for me near by this stone,” His | 
appeal, we trust, was regarded ; but they are | 
men of little sympathy and most wanton and | 
mercenary destroyers of graves. Mr. Sheppard’s 
preface to this book tells us of their sale ot dead | 
men’s tombs, and now a great man’s name may | 
be stolea from a monument to insert some in- | 








Life in Varied Phases; illustrated in a|has also in its regular courne'of yablichtwa? 
Series of Sketches. By. Mrs. Caroline H.| the Wayside in Italy, by Williams gvaed shedDii 
Butler. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—) Pier at Littlehampton, by iGatlewtt,: dromsthd 
Mrs. C. H. Butler is well known to the maga-/| Vernon Gallery, with a finely ithistrated) pips 
zine reading publice—a number of Graham, Go-| on Wouvermans. As the Qatatogue ofithenkiad ' 
dey, or Sartain, seldom issuing from its pub- | hibition wil! not be reprinted, it shoalfdsedecured i 
lisher’s counter without her name figuring in | from the publishers at onc@siwort: oi oi nev 










the list of contents. | Nine of her stories of | 
various lengths are reprinted in the volume be- 

fore us. They range in the location of sceve 

from Canal street to China ; but we prefer those 

that treat of life near at home. These will be 

found graceful and pleasant, rarely going beyond 

the well beaten track of common-place. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Country Book. By 
Uncle Frank. C. Scribner—aA pleasant little 
volume on the pursuits and amusements of coun- 
try life, interesting to children. 

Little Elsie; to which is added, Little 
Jemmy, the Chimney Sweeper. Stanford & | 








| m : , - 
| Swords.—These little stories are interesting, and | p.1, , 


inculcate proper affections and feelings. 


A Manual of the Christian Atonement. By 
Rev. Thomas Lapre. M. W. Dodd.—A vo- 
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glorious stranger's. The name of Gov. Hutchin- | lume of small compass, designed as a work for’ Down the sweet@len,jsor bwiidper :thadow 


son’s father was expunged from his monument | 
and Thomas Lewis (probably the sexton him- | 
self) inserted in its place above the coat of 
arms ! 

A Class-Book of Chemisiry. By Edward | 
L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & | 


popular use, on the great fundamental doctrine | 
of Christianity, earnestly and simply written. | 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of | 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects. | 
By Shearjashub Spooner, M.D. Putnam.—| 
This work, when completed, will form a large | 


wind + dgusl .1swolt odt to slime? 
To sighing pines ; only some yellewwelrub 
Stares dwarf-Hkeoiom then vidge; om selingiif 

moss, .230q balosniv sd? bavot s1odW 
Like a last, sickly smile on earth’s syaiyface, 
Crawls timoréess tol b pcr ouin di aiee, tie A. 


Co.—An elementary work on Chemistry well | ized octavo volume of about one thousand | Grim, storge@: Athede spooks y 0; withim ym hake 


adapted to either purpose, of aiding in the initia- | 
tory step towards a profound study of the | 
science, or of giving that general knowledge | 
deemed essential in ordinary education. No 

better illustration could be given of the progress 

of the science of Chemistry in these later years 

than the fulness of information in this elemen- 

tary book on Organic and Animal Chemistry, 

branches of the science which but a few years 

ago were as sealed books even to the chemical 

philosophers themselves. The book is clear and 

demonstrative in style, and easily intelligible to 

the beginner and genera! reader. 

Jacob Abbott’s Young Christian Series. Vol. 
1. The Young Christian. Uarper & Bros.— 
This volume, with the other two of the trio to 
whieh it belongs, was most favorably received 
and widely circulated on its first appearance, has 
maintained its position in popular religious litera- 
ture since, and is doubtless now destined in its 
new and attractive garb to a new career of use- 
fulness. Its success is doubtless owing to the 
same characteristics which have secured the suc- 
cess of Mr. Abbott’s short biographies—a busi- 
ness-like practical treatment of the subject in 
hand, unencumbered by discussions on matters 
of doubt or any deviations from a connected 
narrative. Christianity is no sufferer by such 
mode of presentation ; her claims rest as well on 
mind as on heart, on reason as on faith, though 
the weight may not rest equally on these super- 
structures, Neat woodcuts are scattered 
through the text, and in adding to its external 
beauty, are not out of place as auxiliaries in im- 
pressing its meaning on a careless reader, Mr. 
Abbott relying much on similes from evety-day 
life to enforee his positions. 

Harry Burnham; or, the Young Continen- 
fal. By Henry Buckingham. Burgess & Ga- 
nat.—A spirited and interesting tale of Revolu- 
tionary times; marred, however, by careless- 
ness of writing, and the evidently too great haste 
with which it hasbeen hurried on. The author 
is well known as a contribator to the weekly 
press, of sketches upon the same fertile subject 
as that upon which his novel is founded. 

The Scourge of the Ocean. 
the Navy. Phila.: A. Hart.—One of a class 
of ephemeral books, whose only merit of plot is 
borrowed from the late Mr. Cooper’s ingenious 


Sea Tales. Like its congeners, the less that is 


By an Officer of | variety which could have been secured sini 


pages, in double columns... The first paft, now 
before us, contains an essay on engraving, an 
explanation of terms used by artists and writers | 
on art, and an alphabetical list of distinguished | 
artists, with the dates of their births and deaths. 

The work is professedly a compilation, but con- 

tains, it is stated, fifteen hundred. names of emi- 

nent artists not to be found in any previous 
work. ‘The articles are concisely written, in an 

agreeable style; and the work promises, from 
the specimen before us, to be one of much value, 
on a subject on which information is much 
needed among us. 


The American Matron; or, Practical and 
Scientific Cookery. By a Housekeeper. Boston 
and Cambridge: Munroe & Co.—A new con- 
tribution from the American cuisine, dating from 
Salem, Massachusetts. It is of a plain’ and 
practical character, easily read and understood 
by all American housekeepers (which some of 
the foreign importations are not), and doubtless 
will do more to elevate the national character, 
on the basis of good digestion, than many philo- 
sophies on more pretentious topics. 

A Pictorial Natural History: embracing a 
View of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
Kingdoms, for the use of schools. By S. G, 
Goodrich. Boston: Munroe &. Co,—Peter 
Parley’s Natural History has done good service 
in its day, and by this new edition appears to b 
still in vogue. Not one of its least attractions 
is its abundance of woodcuts, which, thou 
they are very far from being what the sciencé bf 
the age demands, are none the less provocative 
of the tastes and imagination of children. 

Elements of Logic. By Archbishop wilt. 
ly. Boston: Munroe & Co.—A new editidn 
from the ninth London of this established fétt- 
book. saa 

The Art-Journal. October. _ Virtiies' “D6 
John. street —The Illustrated Catalogue"8f 
Exhibition is concluded with this numb? 
elading a preface, index, and general if 
the great undertaking of which this ll 
constitute one of the most valuable 
It has been executed with a learning, taktdpad 
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Even in the sorrowing world the air of love, 
Than throned on mountain tops. 


Wearing undimmed, like the calm man of God, 
From the far mount of vision where he talked 
Alone with heaven, the awful, glistening crown 
Of holy thought ; content if he may dwell 
In lowliest, unthanked toil. 
So fare thee well! 

O silent monarch! dwell thou here alone 

an unshared seat. Come, happy fields, 


pes 
Smile of the flowers, laugh of the echoing 
woods 


Ye cottages where men rejoice or weep, 
Where round the vineclad porch the children 


play, 
And, o’er the cradle bent, the mother sings 
Her hymn of joyous care, and grey-haired age 
Sleeps by the fireside. Come, ye cities wide, 
Where eee walks amid the dreary haunts 
Of sorrow, beneath the crumbling roof 
Faith stoops with folded wings, to whisper 


words 
That make earth heaven. Earth of human 
hearts, 


Suffering yet blest! to you will I return, 
A man the tribes of men, a man 
Kindred in joy or woe, and beating still 
With the warm pulses of a living soul. 


the artistic. is sustained by Cole, Durand, 
Hantington, Weir, Chureh, Richards, and 
others—a well conceived and liberal enter- 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
: BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Thy lonely mse Catskill, Katskill, or Cat River 


Mountains, derived their name, in the time 
‘of the Dutch domination, from the Cata- 
mounts by which they were infested; and 
_ which, with the bear, the wolf, and the deer, 
are still to be found in some of their most 
difficult. recesses. The interior of these 
mountains is in the oe, tag degree wild and 
romantic ; here are rocky precipices mantled 
with nen forests; deep gorges walled 
in by beetling cliffs, with torrents tumbling 
as it were from the sky; and savage glens 
rarely trodden excepting by the hunter. 
With all this internal rudeness, the aspect of 
these mountains towards the Hudson at times 
is eminently bland and beautiful, sloping 
down into a country softened by cultivation, 


‘and bearing much of the rich character of 


Italian seenery about the skirts of the Apen- 


nines, 

The Catskills form an advanced post or 
lateral spur of the Great Alleganian or Ap- 
palachian system of mountains which sweeps 
through the interior of our continent, from 
southwest to north-east, from Alabama to the 
extremity of Maine, for nearly fourteen hun- 
dred miles, belting the whole of our original 

, and rivalling our great system 
of lakes in extent and grandeur. Its vast 
ramifications comprise a number of parallel 
chains and lateral groups ; such as the Cum- 
berland Mountains, the Blue Ridge, the Al- 


_leganies, the Delaware and Lehigh, the 
“lands of Senate 


pe the Hudson, the Green Mou 

of Vermont, and the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. In many. of these vast 
ranges or sierras Nature still reigns in in- 
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ugh ; bright streams flowing in untasked 


checked unburdened by commerce, un- 


checked by the Pt rn This mountain 
zone is in fact oe oa region 
of our co » Tesisting, the tribes 
which once i it, the taming hand 
of cultivation, and maintaining a hallowed 
ground for faney and the muses. It is a 
magnificent’ and all-pervading feature, that 
might have given our country a name, and a 





poetical one, had not the all-controlling 


| Powers of common-place determined other- 


shall. never forget my. first view of these 
‘mountains. It was in th course of a voyage 
up the Hudson in. the good old times before 
steamboats and railroads had driven lj 
poetry and romance out of trayel. A Voy- 
age up the Hudson in those days was equal 
to a voyage to Europe at present, and cost 
almost as much time; but we enjoyed the 
river ae relished it as we did our 
wine, sip by sip, not, as at nt, gulpin 
all down at a draught without iting it 
My whole voyage up the Hudson was ful! of 
wonder and romance. J was a lively boy, 
somewhat imaginative, of easy faith, and 
prone to relish everything which partook of 
the marvellous. Among the passengers on 
the sloop was a veteran Indian trader, oy 
his way to the lakes to traffic with the pa. 
tives. He had discovered my propensity, 
and amused himself throughout the voyage 
by telling me Indian legends and grotesque 
stories about every noted place on the river, 
such as a Devil Creek, the Tappan 
Sea, the Devil’s Dans-Kammer, and other 
hobgoblin places. The Catskill Mountains 
especially called forth a host of fanciful tra. 
ditions. We were all day slowly tiding 
along in sight of them, so that he had full 
time to weave his whimsical narratives. In 
these mountains, he told me, according to 
Indian belief, was kept the great treasury of 
storm and sunshine for the region of the 
Hudson, An old squaw spirit had charge of 
it, who dwelt on highest peak of the 
mountain. Here she kept Day and Night 
shut up in her wigwam, letting out only one 
of them atatime. She made new moons 
every month, and hung them up in the sky, 
eu up the old ones into stars. The 
t itou, or master spirit, employed 
to ene we pare sometimes 4 
wove them out of cobwebs, gossamers, a 
morning dew, and sent them off flake after 
flake, to float in the air and give light sum- 
mer showers—sometimes she would brew up 
black thunder-storms, and send down drench- 
ing rains, to swell the streams and sweep 
everything ree 2 He had many stories, 
also, about mischievous spirits who infested 
the mountains in the shape of animals, and 
layed all kinds of pranks upon Indian 
unters, decoying them into quagmires and 
morasses, or to the brinks of torrents and 
precipi All these were doled out to me 
as I lay on the deck throughout a long sum- 
mer’s A , gazing upon these mountains, the 
ever-changing shapes and hues of which ap- 
peared to realize the magical influences 1n 
re a they pee 9 
proach, at othors to recede ; during the hea 
of the day t!.cy almost melted into a sultry 
haze; as the day declined they deepened in 
tone; their sunmits were tened by the 


Wise. f 
| "The Catskill Mountains, as I have ob-| last rays of thw sun, and later in the evening 
| served, maintain all the internal wildness of | their whole ontline was printed in —_ } en 
the labyrinth of mountains with which they | ple against an amber sky. As I behel = 
are connected. Their detached position, | thus shifting continually before my eye, . 
SRI ag Chg eld at ph bp ye 
, majestic n rolling through it, er, a of no . 
pod ies shalt deste apeve; iven them a distinct, chandler, d rendered | them was conjured into my brain, which 
i wey at all times a rallying point for ro-| have haunted it ever since, — ’ 
‘| mance and fable. Much of the fanciful as-| As to the Indian. superstitions concerning 
' 0 aoenne with serie, they have heer cleaned the treasury of = - pene am 
A chapter from Mr. Putnam's Holiday . ma owing to their being pecul‘arly sub-| cloud-weaving spirits, they may have 
publication, “ The Home-Book oth jeck to those beautiful atmospherical effects | s the atmos eo erhes 
Picturesque,” a national work, illustra-| which constitute one of the great charms of | of mountains, the elouds which gather 
A Hudson River . To me have | round their summits, and the thousand séria! 
. ever been the fairy region of the Hudson. | effects which indicate the changes of weather 
ar however, from early impressions, | over a great extent of country. They are 
e in the happy days of boyhood, when | epitomes of our variable climate, are 
‘all the world a of fairy-land. 1 | stamped with all its vicissitudes. And here 
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jet me say a. word in favor of those vicissi- 

tudes, which are too often made the subject 

of exclusive repining. If they annoy us oc- 
onal 


casi by changes from hot to cold, from 
wet to they give us one of the most 
beautiful imates n the world. They give 


us the brilliant sunshine of the south of Eu- 
with the fresh verdure of the north. 
They float our summer sky with clouds of 
tints or fleecy whiteness, and send 

{own eooling showers to refresh the panting 
earth and keep it green. Our seasons are all 
> ; the phenomena of our heavens are 
‘all of sublimity and beauty. Winter with 
us has none of its proverbial gloom. It may 
have its howling winds, and thrilling frosts, 
and whirling snow-storms ; but it has also 
its long intervals of cloudless sunshine, when 
the snow-clad earth gives redoubled bright- 
ness to the day; when at night the stars 
beam with intensest lustre, or the moon 


floods the whole landscape with her most. 


limpid radiance; and then the joyous out- 
break of our spring, bursting at once into 
leaf and blossom, redundant with vegetation, 
and vociferous with life!—and the splendors 
of our sammer—its morning voluptuousness 
and evening glory—its airy palaces of sun-gilt 
clouds piled up in a deep azure sky; and its 

of tem t of almost tropical grandeur, 
when the forked lightning and the bellowing 
thunder volley from Sha besiomnects of hea- 
ven and shake the sultry atmosphere—and 
the sublime melancholy of our autumn, 
magnificent.in its decay, withering down the 
pomp and pride of a woodland country, yet 
reflecting back from its yellow forests the 
golden serenity of the sky—surely we may 
say that in our climate “ the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork: day unto day ut- 
tereth speech ; and night unto night or 
eth knowledge.” 

A word more concerning the Catskills. 
It is not the Indians only to whom they 
have been'a kind of wonder-land. In the 
early times of the Dutch dynasty we find 
them themes of ey speculation among 
even the sages of New Amsterdam. During 
the administration of Wilhelmus Kieft there 
was a meeting between the Director of the 
New Netherlands and the chiefs of the Mo- 


hawk nation to conclude a treaty of peace. 


On this occasion the Director was-accom- 
sree | Mynheer Adriaen Van der Donk, 
of Laws, and subsequently historian 


of the colony. The Indian chiefs, as usual, 


painted and decorated themselves on the ce- 
remony. One of them in so doing made 
use of a pigment, the weight and shining ap- 


skill Mountains. “The exploring party 
brought back a bucketful of ore. Like the 
former specimen it was submitted to the 
crucible of De la Montagne, and was equally 
productive of gold. All this we have on the | 
authority of Doctor Van der Donk, who was | 


the New Netherlands. 


tial agent, one Arent Corsen, to convey a 
sackful of the ious ore to Holland. 
Corsen embarked at New Haven in a British 
vessel bound to England, whence he was to 
cross to Rotterdam. The ship set sail about 
Christmas, but never ember her port. All 
on board perished. 


In 1647, when the redoubtable Petrus 
| Stuyvesant took command of the New Ne- 
| therlands, William Kieft embarked, on his 
‘return to Holland, provided with further 
specimens of the Catskill Mountain ore ; 
from which he doubtless indulged golden 
anticipations. A similar fate attended him 
with that which had befallen his agent. The 
ship in which he had embarked was cast 
away, and he and his treasure were swal- 
lowed in the waves. 

Here closes the golden legend of the 
Catskills ; but another one of similar import 
succeeds, In 1649, about two years after 
the shipwreck of Wilhelmus Kieft, there was 
again rumor of precious metals in these 
mountains. Mynheer Brant Arent Van 
Slechtenhorst, agent of the Patroon of 





of the Patroon a tract of the Catskill lands, 
and leased it out in farms. A Dutch lass in 
the household of one of the farmers found 
one day a glittering substance, which, on 
being examined, was pronounced silver ore. 


son from Rensselaerswyck to explore the 
mountains in quest of supposed mines. 
The young man put up in the farmer's 
house, which had recently been erected on 
the in of a mountain stream. Scarcel 
was he housed when a furious storm burst 
forth on the mountains. The thunders roll- 
ed, the lightnings flashed, the rain came 
down in cataracts; the stream was suddenly 
swollen to a furious torrent thirty feet deep; 


saved his 


of Re on account of the right 


William Kieft now dispatched a confiden. | 


| daring adventurer, fired with a true-Cali- 


fornian spirit, will penetrate the mysteries of 
these mountains and open a golden region 
on the borders of the Hudson. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


an eye-witness of the process and its result, | — 
and records the whole in his Description of | To, Reapers axp Corresronpents—N. D. N, 


| J. H. J., A Constant Reader, H. R. S. received. 


Erratum.—Iin last No., p. 322, fifteenth line from 
top first column, for imaginative read unimaginative. 


AMERICAN. 

| Ma, Wm. Srewart, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
is now publishing a new edition of Dr. James 
| Gray on the Priesthood of Melchisedec. The 
| title rans—“ A Dissertation on the Coincidence 
| between the Priesthood of Jesus Christ and 
| Melchisedec, in three parts; in which the pas- 


| sages of Scripture relating to that subject, in the 
| 14th ch, of Genesis, the 90th Psalm, and the 5th, 
| Gth, and 7th chapters of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, are explained: together with a sketch of 
the Life of Jesus Christ. By James Gray, D.D. 
William Stewart, Hagerstown, 1851.” In its 
first edition this was pronounced by reviewers to 
be a lucid and interesting work. Dr. Ducachet 
of Philadelphia, says it makes plain as day the 
intricate and difficult subject treated of. To 
this new edition is added, a Review of Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, and other miscellaneous matter, 
from the pen of Dr. Gray. 

Mr. Stewart is about publishing a new work 
by Dr. Gray ; being his Version, Annotations, 
and Criticism on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


Mr. W. S. Martie, Philadelphia, has in 
press—Chapters oa the Shorter Catechism; a 





Rensselaerswyek, had purchased in behalf Tale for the Instruction of Youth, by a Clergy- 


man’s Daughter. The Oath a Divine Ordinance, 
by Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., 2d edition. The 
Decision; or, Religion must be All or is No- 
thing, by Grace Kennedy. ‘The Greek Boy and 
the Sabbath School, by C. P. Castanis. Part 
ILL, Why am I a Presbyterian? The Mother’s 


Brant Van Slechtenhorst forthwith sent his! Catechism for a Young Child. 


Mr. W. P. Cuamprin proposes to publish a 
Biographical Dictionary of the Ministers, 
Preachers, and Evangelists of the Universalist 
Denomination, from the Mission of our Saviour 


Y | down to the Present Time. 


Messrs. Jas. Munnor & Co. have just publish- 
ed the second volume of American Unitarian Bi- 
ography ; or, Memoirs of Individuals who have 
been Distinguished by their Writings, Character, 
and Efforts in the cause of Liberal Christianity. 


the farm-house and all its contents were| Edited by Rev. William Ware; containing, 
swept away, and it was only by dint of ex-| Dr. Pierce, Dr. Tuckerman, Dr. Channing, 
cellent swimming that young Slechtenhorst | Judge Story, Dr. Buckminster, Prof. Frisbie, 
own. life. and the lives of his! Dr: Parker, Rev. Mr. Thatcher, Rev. John 
horses. . Shortly after this.a feud broke out | Bartlett, Rev. Henry Colman, Judge Howe, 
between Peter Stu vesant and the Patroon N. A. Haven, I. Gallison, and Anthony Foster. 


A report of the Great Conspiracy Case—the 


and title to the Catskill Mountains, in the | People versus Abel F. Fitch and others, for de- 


of which attracted the notice of| course of which the elder Slechtenhorst was | stroying the property and business of the Michi- 


and his learned companion, who sus- 
pected it to be ore. They procured lump 
of it, and took it back with them to New 


Amsterdam. Here it was submitted to the! 


inspection of Johannes De la Montagne, an 
annent Huguenot doctor of medicine, one 
of the counsellors of the New Netherlands. 
The supposed ore was forthwith put in a 
crucible and assayed, and to the great exult- 


ation of the junto yielded two pieces of gold, 


worth about three This go 
discovery was kept a profound secret. As 
soon as the treaty of 


lace where the ore had been 


taken captive by the Potentate of the New 
Netherlands, and thrown into prison at New 
Amsterdam. 

We have met with no record of any fur- 
ther attempt to get at the treasures of the 
Catskill; adventarers may have been dis- 
couraged by the ill luck which a 


same. spirits or goblins who once 
the mountains and ruled over the weather. 


gold and silver'were once to 





gan Central Railroad Company—has been pub- 
ished in an octavo of 866 pages, at the office of 
the Detroit Free Press, and is for sale by Messrs. 
Dewitt & Davenrort, New York. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 389, for November, 
is issued promptly to-day. ‘The Character of 
Louis Napoleon, from the London Morning 


to attend all who meddled with them, as} Chronicle; English Synonyms, from Fraser's 


et ae ‘ Magazine ; and the Tower of Fontenay, from 
if sey wete under the irearfian kee 0 Hae Chambers’s Papers for the People ; are Si in- 


teresting articles.. Besides these there is the 
usual chronicle of passing events, reviews of 


That gold and silver ore was actually pro- | hooks, &e., foreign and d ic. 
peace was adjusted | cured from these mountains in days of yore, Paid yg aaieenengns 


with ‘the: Mohawke, William «Kieft sent | we have historical evidence to prove,and the | “% Guone® S.:Arrustox, has recently .re- 


siaededl ‘wana af heltlenn tae das Cie. moved his business from Chestnut street, Phila- 
ance of an Indian, who undertook to conduct | man of a was an eye-witness, If 


delphia, to No. 6 Barclay street, in this. city, 
and now announces as ready in the various 











: found there, | styles of binding, suitable for Holiday Gifts— 
ound, ‘We have no account of this gold- me must be there at a It, remains | The Life and Works of Burns, in 8vo., by Allan 
huntir tion, nor of its whereabouts, | to be seen, in these gol se days, whe-| Guoningham, himself a Sculptor, Painter, and 
exce t if was somewhere on thé Cat. | thér the quest will renewed, and some} Poet ; Egerton Brydges’s edition of Milton’s 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Poetical Works, complete, and Paradise Lost, 
each in octavo, with John. Martin’s illustrations ; 
Scott’s Poetical Works, in 8vo. ; Gray's Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, and Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, each with many fine steel engravings. 


Also, Keble’s Christian Year, and Goldsmith’s | M 


Miscellaneous Works. Lastly, but not least in 
importanee, are some half hundred various 
Juvenile books—from Rhymes for the Nursery 
to a Primer, Mother Goose’s Melodies, &c., 
and all the way up past Sandford and Merton, 
Lazy Lawrence, &c., to Natural History, Sci- 
ence, and the end of the matter. Mr. Appleton 
is well known for his beautiful juvenile publica- 
tions. 


Dewitt & Davenrorr have in press 2 new 
work from the pen of Miss Jewsbury. 

Messrs. Pratt, Wooprorp & Co. have in 
press a High Schooledition of Prof. Dodd’s Ele- 
mentary and Practical Arithmetic. They have 
now ready new editions of Dr. Bullions’s Gram- 
mars, English, Latin, and Greek. Also, Olney’s 
Geography, in quarto, with the maps, cuts, &c., 
thrown into the body of the work, in the late 
improved and popular style. 

Archibald Alexander, DD.,LL.D., Professor 
of Theology at Princeton, N. J., died there 
on the 2ist of last month, in his eightieth year. 
He was born in Virginia the 17th of April, 
1772 ; educated at Liberty Hall Academy, and 
licensed to preach October 11, 1791. In 1797, 
at the age of 25, he became President of 
Hampden Sydney College. From 1806 to 
1812 he was pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, whence he was sum- 
moned by the General Assembly of the Church 
to be first Professor in the Princeton Theologi- 
eal Seminary just then founded, which Chair it 
is said he occupied until a short time before his 
death. He was a constant contributor to the 
Princeton Review (now in its 27th year of pub- 
lication), and his prominent works are:—(1) 
“The Evidences of the Christian Religion ;” 
(2) “ A Treatise on the Canon of Scripture ;” 
(3) “The Evidences of the Authenticity, In- 
spiration, and Canonical Authority of the Serip- 
tures 7” (4) Thoughts on Religion: a Compend 
of Bible Truth ;” (5) “A History of Coloni- 
zation on the Western Coast of Africa.” 

Three of his six sons are clergymen. James 
W. Alexander, D.D., the eldest, has been for 
many years Professor in the College of New 
Jersey. Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D., is 
Professor of Oriental Literature at Princeton 
Theologica! Seminary, and author of two large 
octavos on the Earlier and Later Prophecies of 
Isaiah, and an Abridgment of the whole in two 
duodecimos. The other son, we believe, is also 
at Princeton. 

From “The Western Literary Advertiser,” 
published by H. W. Dersy & Co., we glean the 
following of Cincinnati:—A. Youth’s Lyceum 
of Nataral Science has been organized by some 
lads connected with business. They already 
possess. a library and a cabinet of specimens. 
Several additions have been made to the West- 
ern Art-Union. Two Landse by Whit- 
bridge ; The Boy and Dogs, by Ranney ; Two 
Pictures by Kummer ; ct the Spirit of Beauty, 
by Eaton, are spoken of as having character, in- 
terest, and beauty. Also belonging to the col- 
lection, are pictures by Cropsey, Mrs. Spencer, 
Woodside, McConckey, and others of New 
York. The eighteenth annaal course of lectures 
of the Law Department of Cincinnati College 
were commenced last month. Judges Charles 
P. James and R. B. Warden, and M. E. Curwen 
and J. B. Stallo, Esqs., are the heads of this 
branch. Messrs. J. A. & A. P. James have 
just published a Traveller's Companion for the 
Western and Southern States, with maps and 
illustrations, and notes, executed with great 
eare. The Cincinnati Trade Sale of Books, 
Stereotype Plates, &c., comménced the 18th of 
October. Mesers. H. W. Derby & Co. them- 
selves have just published a néw editien of the 


Kentucky Reports in 47 octavo volumes ; an In. 
troduction to American Law, by T. Walker ; 
aod Gwynne on the Law of Sheriff and Coro- 
ner. Also, Gregory’s Outlines of Chemistry, 
Homeopathic Physician, and Book of American 
asonry. Messrs. Moore & Anderson have 
published a History of England; Miller's Le- 
gends of Scotland ; and Cavaliers of the Cross 
—all noticed by us recently. 


Mr. B. M. Nonman, Traveller, Author, Pub- 
lisher, at his well known establishment, No. 14 
Camp street, New Orleans, receives for sale the 
current publications of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. Periodicals, serials, and ¢loth- 
bound tomes as they appear; and besides these 
|a full assortment of fine Stationery and Fine 
| Art articles. 
| A daily journal—the Tribune—gives us an 
estimate, made long within the mark, of the 
Public Free Schools in New York city proper. 
It says, at the present time New York, with a 
population of half a million, has one Free 
Academy, two Colleges, twenty-eight Ward 
Schools, composed of boys’ departments 28, 
girls’ departments 28, primary departments 30, 
with 14 Corporate Schools, independent of 18 
Public Schools, with boys’ departments 18, girls’ 
departments 18, primary departments 72—all 
under the care of the Public School Society, 
with two Normal Schools for the benefit of 
Teachers, held at Trustees’ Hall in Grand st., 
near F.lm street, with Schools now being erect- 
ed in the Vth and XVIth Wards. The whole 
number of persons taught in» all the various 
Schools and Institutions of the City does not 
vary far from 127,000, showing an increase of 
over 100,000 in the space of 22 years, a degree 
of progress that has no parallel in the history of 
the world thus far. The whole number of per- 
sons employed in teaching, so far as it is possi- 
ble to ascertain, is 1,227, independent of Sabbath 
and Parochial Schools, 


It is said that the late Judge Woodbury had 
just before his death commenced arranging his 
own writings for publication. It is to be hoped 
that they may still be given to the world. The 
same rumor says, Mr. Van Buren is employing 
his leisure in preparing a permanent record of his 
political life. 

There are five religious newspapers published 
in the Welsh language in the United States, as 
follows:—The Cyfaill (Friend), a Calvinistic, 
or Whitefield Methodiet paper, published in 
New York; The Cenhadror (Missionary), Con- 
gregationalist, published in Remsen, Oneida co., 
New York, where also is published a general 
newspaper, called The Detholydd (Eclectic) ; 
The Seren Orllewinol (Western Star), Baptist, 
published at Pottsville, Pa. ; The Drych (Mir- 
ror), New York. ‘These ate among the 
Welsh emigrants in this country, of which it is 
estimated there are 200,000 in number. 


FOREIGN. 





Morray’s new London announcements of 
the present season are—A “ History of England 
under the Houses of York and Lancaster,” by a 
gentleman, whose name is represented by a 
mysterious blank line. A new work by Dr. 
Layard, entitled “ Fresh Discoveries at Nine- 
veh, and Researches at Babylon.” A new work 
by Sir Francis Head, with the facetious title, 
« All my Eye.”. “Some Account of the Danes 
and Northmen in En , Scotland, and Tre- 
land,” by J. J. A. Worsaae, of Copenhagen. 
« Lives of the three Devereux, Earls of Sussex,” 
by the Hon. Captain Devereux. “ Personal 
Narrative of an Englishman domesticated in 
Abyssinia,” by Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. “An 


by Dr. William Smith. “ Buenos Ayres and 
the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata,” by Sir 
Woodbine Parish. Two new vols. of Grote’s 
“ History of Greece.” An * Official Hand- 
book,” and “ Handbooks” of Familiar Quota- 





Illustrated Classieal Mythology and Biography,” | 


tions, of Chronology, of Architecture, of the 
Cathedrals of England, of England and Wales 
oly Land, and of the Envi_ 


of Syria and the 
rons of London. 


Messrs. Lonemans announce—* Hippo] 
and his Age; or, Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexan. 
der Severus.,” by the Chevalier Bansen. « Lec. 
tures on the Flistory of France,” by Professor 
Sir James Stephen: “China during the War 
and since the Peace, including Translations of 
Secret State Papers,” by Sir J. F. Davis, Bart. 
“ A History of the English Railways,” by Joha 
Francis. “ English Agriculture in 1850 and 
1851; its Conditions and Prospects,” by the 
| Agricultural Commissioner of “The Times.” 
| Sketches of Roglish Literatore,” by Mrs. C. L. 
Balfour. “Symbols and Emblems of Early 
and Medieval Christian Art,” by Louisa Twin- 
ing. ‘ Protestantism aod Popery Contrasted,” 
by the Rev. J. E. Cox. A new edition of Sir 
W. J. Hooker’s “ Muscologia Britannica.” New 
illustrated editions of Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh” 
and “Trish Melodies,” and several important 
commercial and educational works. 


The new number of the Edinburgh Review 
contains articles on—Comparative Philology, 
Bopp ; Denistoun’s Dukes of Urbino; Sources 
of Expression in Architecture, Ruskin; Juve- 
nile Delinquents ; Mirabeau’s Correspondence ; 
The Metamorphoses of Apuleius; Neapolitan 
Justice ; The Anglo-Catholic Theory; The 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 

The Quarterly callie Widow Burning in 
India ; Life of Bishop Ken: Puritanism in the 
Highlands ; Mirabeau and Count de la Marck ; 
Sir Thomas Browne, Wilkin’s Edition; The 
Lexington Papers; Lyell on Life and its De- 
velopment ; Papal Pretensions ; Revolutionary 
Literature, French and English. 


BenTLey promises “ A Refutation of the 
charge of imposition and fraud, recently made 
at the Police Court of Birmingham against the 
Baroness Von Beck, based upon authentic docu- 
mentary evidence, colleeted by Constant Derra 
de Moroda.” 

Bayard Taylor, in a letter from London in 
the Tribune, reports :—* The literary world of 
London is almost depopulated at present. | 
was fortunate enough to meet Robert and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, two of England’s no- 
blest poets, before their departure for Paris, 
whither they have gone to spend the winter. 
William and Mary Howitt have just left for the 
country. Their daughter, Anna Mary Howitt, 
who has been studying at Munich under the 
painter Kaulbach, is now with them, on account 
of her health, which had become impaired by a 
too enthusiastic devotion to her art. Carlyle 
left on Wednesday, on a visit to Lord Ashbur- 
ton, at Passy, near Paris, after which he in- 
tends making a pedestrian tour through Nor- 
mandy. His Life of Sterling is completed, and 
will be published here in about two weeks. 
Tennyson is now in Florence, where he will re- 
main a year or more. His brother, who married 
an Italian lady, has been a resident of that city 
for some time. . I have been glad to find again, 
six years since I saw him in Switzerland, Ger- 
many’s most persecuted poet, Ferdinand Freili- 
grath. His family has recently joined him, and 
he has decided to remain here, instead of going 
to America, as was his first intention. In spite 
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List OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 18TH OF OCTOBER TO 
que IsT OF NOVEMBER. 


* ott (Jacob) —Young Christian Series. Vol. I.—The 
Apett icaian. “Iust. 12a: pp. @@> .(Herper.& 


seeds Cyel ia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
” Fine Arta. rts Land Il. 8vo. pp. 88,96. (Boston, 


Id & Lincoln.) 

oovenl Giris’ Country Book. by Uncle Frank. Ulast 
}6mo. pp. 174. (0, 8, Seribner). 

Butter (Mrs. Caroline H.)—Life in Varied Phases, illus- 
trated in a Series of Sketches. 12mo. pp. 288. (Bos- 
ton, Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Carlyle (T.)—The Life of John Sterliug, 12mo. pp, 344 

Boston, Phillip:, 8 & Co.) 

Cheever ( Rev. HUT )— Memorials of the Life and Trials 
ot a Youthful Christien in pursuit of health, as deve- 
joped in the Biography cf Nathaniel Cheever, M.D., 
with an Introduction by Rev. G, B. Cheever, 1t2mo. 

355. (C. Scribner.) 

Confessions of a Housekeeper. Iliust. 12mo. pp. 214. 
(Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

Creasy (E. J.) The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, from Marathon to Water!oo. 1I2mo. pp. 364. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Deane (W.R )~—A Genenlogical Memoir of the Leonard 
Family. 8vo, pp. 20. (Office of New England His- 
toric Genealogical Register, etc., Boston.) 

Doane (Rt. Rev. G. W.)—Second Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress at. Burlington College. 8vo. pp. 20. (Phila., 
King & Baird.) 

Epitaphs from Copp's Hill Burial Ground, Boston, with 
notes by Thomas Bridgman. i2mo. pp. 260. 

Fabeus (J. W.)—The Camel Hunt: a Narrative of 
Personal Adventure. }2mo pp. 219. (Boston and 
c J. Manroe & Co.) 

Falconbridge.—Dan Marble: a Bi phical Sketch, 
Itust. mo. pp. 236. (Dewitt & Davenport.) 

Goodrich (8. G.)—A Picturial Natural History, for the 
Use of Schools, lust. I2mo,. pp. 415. (Boston, J. 
Munroe & Co.) 

Greeley (H.)—Glances at Europe, in a Series of Letters 
during the Summer of 1851, including Notices of the 
Great Exhibition. 12mo. pp. 350. (Dewitt & Daven- 


) 

Bat (4. R.j—Instructor’s Manual; or, Lectures on 
School Keeping. ed. 18mo. pp. 234. (Bos- 
ton, J. P, Jewett.) 

Jonkin (D, X.)—The Oath. Second edition. 12mo. 
pe Frayed Ba sm py obeadateageast arranged 

King wspel Harmony c y 5 
Fourth edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 235. (M. W. 


Dodd.) 
Lape (Rev. T.)—A Manual of the Christian Atone- 
ment. 18mo. pp. 158. (M. W. Dodd 


Lee (Eliza B. iorence, the Parish Orphan; and a 

Sketch of Village in the fast century. 16mo. 
. nor, Reed & Fields.) 

Life and Adventures of an Arkansas Doctor. Illust, 


}2mo, pp.170. _ (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
Little Biste and Little Jemmy; bei enteraiing Sto 
ries for Youth. 18mo. pp. 81. Many cuts. tan- 
ford & Swords 
Lynch (W, F,, U.S.N.)—Naval Life; or, Observations 
Afloat and Ashore. The Midshipman, 12mo. pp. 


308. (C. Scribner ) 

Muensher (J.)—The Charch Choir; a Collection of 
Sacred Music for the Organ and Pianoforte. Ob. 4to, 
pp. 434. (I, N. Whiting, Columbus. Stanford & 
Swords, N.Y.) 

Pickett (A. J.)—History of Alabama, and incidentally 
of Georgia and Mississippi, from the earliest period. 
Second ed. 2 vols. 16mo0. pp. 377, 445. (Charleston, 
Walker & James.) 

Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, compiled and arra by George Ripley and 
Bayard Taylor. {lustrated. Imo. pp. 647. (G. P. 


) 

Schooleraft (H. R.)}—Personal Memoirs of a Residence 
of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the Ame- 
rican Frontiers, with Brief Notices of P Events, 
Facts, and jons, A.D, 1812 to 184%. 8vo. pp. 
704. (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

Schultz & Zumpt.—Excerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis 
pe 18mo. pp. 245 (Phila., Blanchard & 


Stoddard (R. H.)—Poens. 16mo. pp. 127. (Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields.) 

Suickland (Agnes).—Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
and Eaglish Princesses connected with the 1 
Snecession of Great Britain. Vol. [1. 12mo. pp. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Smead (M. J., Ph, D).—The I. Il. Ul. Philippics of 
Demosthenes. Imo. pp. 240. (Boston and Cam- 


bridge, 4. Munroe & Co. 

Sir Roger de Coveriey. the Spectator. 16mo. pp. 
& Fields.) 

of Faith and Duty. 


233 (Boston. 'Ticknor, 
Taglar (J. J )—Christian Aspects 
rses. I2mo. pp. i 8. Francis & Co.) 
Kossuth: or, an Ame- 


Revolution. 


) 
pson (Rev. J. P.)}—Hints to Employers; or, a Plea 
Cw Apprentices an Clerks. 32mo. pp. 128. (M. W. 
The American Matron; or, Practical and Scientific 
Cookery. By a Housekeeper. 12mo. = (Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, Jumes Munroe & Co.) 
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Tuahill (Mrs. L. ores: a Book for Boys 
and Girls. FV ~ (C. Scribner.) 

Whately (R., D.D.).—Elements of Logic. New edition, 
revised by the author. I2mo. pp. 443. (Boston and 
Cambridge, James Munroe.) 

Youmans (EB. L.).—A_ Ciass-Book of Chemistry, for 
Academ Schools, and Popalar Reading. 12mo. 
pp. 344, (D. Appleton & Co.) 





NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. 


BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &c. 
The following Series of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 





Do. do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 


Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
a9 tf 51 John street. 


- 'TEXT-BOOKS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. 
By Joun Lawrence von Mosnem, D.D. 


A New and Literal Translation, 
With copious Additional Notes, by Jas. Murpock, D.D. 
Three Volumes. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A Literal Translation from the Syriac, Peshita Version. 
By James Murpocx, D.D. 








One vol. cloth. 
Just Published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
o18 3t 137 Broadway. 





THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 

ton Spinning; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 

Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 

with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 

with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 

form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning in all ite departments and relations.” 
—WNorth American. 

* A very useful volume.” — Public Ledger. 

“ Those in this important branch of useful 


Evening 





o_o 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. in one volume, 


price #8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 


thes In | volume, Hw 31 
iE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. 

By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 

the * Manufacture of Iron,” &c. Complete in one 

volume. - 

“ A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and irou, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.”* *s Home \ 

** We consider it to be an mae yao | useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in iron 
work.” ific American. 


“Tt is IMustrated by figures explanatory of apparatas 
and machinery.” —North American. jyl2tf 





THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana. | 


art, will find this work invaluable in their business.” — 
ing Bulletin. | 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 


Just Published. 


CHAMBERS’S 
PAPERS for THE PEOPLE, 


VOLUME IL. 





CONTENTS : 

| THE SANITARY MOVEMENT. 

| WASHINGTON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
| EDMUND ATHERTON—A TALE. 

| MEMORABILIA OF THE 1771 CENTURY. 
BURIED CITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE 1VORY MINE—A TALE. 

SECRET SOUIETIES OF MODERN EUROPE. 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


This series is mainly addressed to that numerous 
| class whose minds have been educated by the improved 
schooling and the popular lectures and publications of 
| the last twenty years, and who may now be presumed 
to crave a higher kind of literature than can be ob- 
j tained through the existing cheap periodicals. The 
| Papers embrace 


| History, Archeology, Biography, Science, 
the Industrial and Fine Arts, 
| the leading topics in Social Economy ; together with 


| Criticism, Fiction, Personal Narrative, and 
other branches of Elegant Literature. 


| Each Number contains a distinct subject. 
| J. W. MOORE, 


| PUBLISHER. 
193 Chestnut street, opposite the State House, 
ni 2 PHILADELPHIA. 





: NEW VOLUMES 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


JUST RECEIVED, VIZ: 
STANDARD SERIES. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE 
PAINTERS. 

Volume IL 
GREGORY’S 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 


One Volume. 





CHEAP SERIES. 
LONDON AND THE EXHI- 
BITION. 


With numerous Iilustrations on Wood, 
For Sale by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


Trape Sate Rooms, 
nl 3t 13 Park Row. 


TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


W E RESPECTFULLY call your attention to our 
large assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS, which 
| will be supplied on the most liberal terms. We are the 
| publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 
| use, among which are 

Gummere’s Surveying ; Bonnycastie's Mensuration ; 
Randolph's Arithmetic; Com Spelling Book ; The 
Progressive Speiler; Comly's Grammar ; Davenport's 
United States ; Jack Halyard ; Greca Majora. 2 vols. ; 
Kingsley’s Tacitus; Cornelius Nepos; Smart's Trans. 
of Horece ; The State Bk. of Penin’a. ; Hazen’s Spelier 
and Definer ; Valpy’s Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, $8 00; Anthon’s Ainsworth, 
do, 18mo., &c. 

Also, The American System of Penmanship, by 
George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, &c., of the 
Centra! High School, in 10 numbers, forming a series of 
Copy Books, unequalled in the execution of the copies 
and quality of the paper. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
nl 44 North Fourth street. 
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THE LITERARY: WORLD. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN’ BOOKSTORE, 


ROH LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A Léntre STOCK OF FORBIGN BOOKS, 
EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 


List No. 4.—_SPANISH.—Literature, History, —_— &c., including Translations. 


Alarcon. 
Aleman 


Almeida. 
Alvarado (8, de). 
Araujo 





Florion. 
Galland. 
Gaultier. 





DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRET!0-BOOKS' 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small Ato. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music, of all the principal 
Pieces being "pe I a over the English and 
Foreign Version of Yords, so that the ris 
not only able to flow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of thé Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for pny reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
MASANIEL with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with {1 Pieces: (L BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA, with 
11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN 
TOLA, 10 ; LLO,8 Pieées; DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 ; oT NDA’ DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces ; LUCIA iy LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces ; DON 


Sein GL Uae Pet, ESO ks 8 


SiTkAMIDE 9 8 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES NOTS, 40 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, bs Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opeta on the Ist of each Mofith. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav srreer, | 2 


And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovss. 
Also order of ail Booksellers. 

Besides the above, most of which are for sale, 
D. D. receives poiom for all the Mage 1 Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of Londow—Lists of which may he had 
gratis on application. 813 2 


LITERARY WORLD. 


RATES| OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), 
One Square (eightéen — 
Thirty tines, 
Half Column, 
One Column, 
One Page, . 





YEARLY TERMS. 


One Square, 
Gaiety lines, 
One Column 





_GoHnw. ORR, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


inall ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 

where, with his | | Sip esiance and superior advan- 

ee fs enubled to execute all orders in his line, 

ra aree in a or style, with the utmost 

dimpatch, on reasonable terms. His fucilities for 
doing all kinds of work are unsurpageed. 

4. W. ORR, 
asf 75 Nassaust. New York, 


Tirso de Molina. 
Toreno 


Torrecilla. 

Trapani. 

Ureullu. 

Vallejo. 

Velasquez. 

ha (C. de). 
Villegas. 


Vingat. 
Waiter Scott. 
YVriaite. . 
Zorritla. 





“Now Ready for Delivery, 
Price $7 00. 
Londow Price,. . . « $7.50. 
Former New York Price, $9 00. 


The London Catalogue of Books. 


With their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851, 


There are some ve i uced inté this 
edition, which it ipreelaeare willbe ys fodnd useful. 


oavaes Books of 1851 have been ms —— 
me that each sheet through press. 
delay occasioned in yubtishing the work has been 
caused by desire to make I a tortect us posible, and 

to incorporate all the alterations in price, é&c., up to the 


date of publication. 
instances have been made more 


The Titles in many 
pete ne he te As Authors’ N am also been mane 
a 


cctie savas i Sees 


was peaiahes, will be able to fed ne without heh ree 
The Vates of works relating to Mid iad and le 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now in 


serted. 

In long alphabets, such as J Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, a 5 ditheuity has Pe in 
finding out titles when Christian name is not 
known. To facilitate winiiee & duplicate list of of 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
mere ey , arranged under the titles of the respective 
works 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered: to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The ty ee ee, those who purchase the 

“ London Ca 1816—51,”" to age i it. 
- ven Eaton this ‘vitae roid ted, it will 
of years; and, as book n tw 
be well to ear in tind that the oly correct record of 
books publ some ve back is to be 
found in the present Edition. raat 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Agent, 
109 Nassau street, New York: 


Order of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance 
of $7 direct to Davin Davipsox, the book will be sent 
maeaicetnaeta reper a 

. 


TUDOR HORTON & CO,, 
Designers and Wood Engravers, 


69 NASSAU STREET, 
o11 & Corner of Jobn. 


; M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 t, 
above Second, PuitapeLtraia. Wedding, Visit- 
ing, and Business Cards; 3 and (Corporate 
Seals — Fellows’ Seals and p, Stamps, Stock 
Cer otes, Drafis, and Engraved and 
Printed ie t the t manners, at reasonable rates. oi) 8t 

















~ INEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
BLANCHARD & LEA 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY : 


I. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY; 


Including 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
With nearly Two Hundred Iilustrations. Second Ame- 
rican, from the Second London Edition. 


In one hendoome otters. volume, of about 600 pages. 
— work peony ten ami h revision 


may, therefore, be re- 
ates with respect 
Numerous 

ha n carefully 

the s, and in every 

it wil : found equal, if 
edition. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND 


SURGERY, 

In reference to the Process of Parturition. 
By PRANCIS H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D, 
Physician to the Royal Maternity Charity, &c., &c. 
Sixth American from the last London Edition. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Forty-eight Figures 


on Fifty-five 
In one age and "baadoomele ted ~~ al imperial 
octavo, with 520 pages. 


In this edition the ph gerd have all been redrawn, and 
the text carefully read and corrected. It is therefore 


_— as in ev a elet the favor with which 
has so long ceca . 


OPERATIVE. SURGERY, 
NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


By J. F. MALGAIGNE. 
Translated from the French. 


By FREDERICK BRITTAN, A.B. M.D. M.B.C.5.L. 
With numerous Lilustrations on Wood. 
In one handsome octavo volume of nearly 600 pages. 


through 4 
News aod abeary 


pprobation a ihe 
and in preesaiiog in yo 4 ae form t 
— confidently anticipate for it an extended cir 





(LEORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 
facturer, Merchants’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 


Binding to any pattern ae the 
un 
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mickxor, REED « FieLDs,| LAW BOOKS Published by T. & J. W. JOHNSON, ‘ 








; ys BOSTON, mo | PHILADEUPHIA, | 
’ sive yosT PUBLISHED : “ T.ae & W. F invite the attention of the Profession throughout the United’ States to thelr very chmpete G 
HAVE : pow 9 A LAW ODES, bony 2s gat Avsprican, wd a large vamber of English and French sangre: ee i. 
constan or sale at thelowest rates. Private and Association Libraries supplied, and new volumes of Reports 4 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. | and Elementary Books forwarded upon publication. pplied, « : 
Our business being confined ore to the publication and sale of Law Buoks, we are able to supply any bi. 
By true Srecraror. Law Publication of this country and of England. 


souteen deghat hinbw in the Our cheap series of English Reports and Elementary Works in the Law Library are urgently recommended 


. to your notice 

world, the history of our ancient friend, Sir Roger de e cheapest and most valuable Series of Reprints {| A NEW ABRIDGMENT OF THE LAW, by Mat- : 

Coverley "—(Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal). oon before the public, are the Philadelphia Editions of oa Bacon, of the Middle Temple, Esq, With barge fi 

. e Jar Series of the English Common Law Re. | itions and corrections by Sir Henry Gwytlim an ; 
In one !6mo, os 2 taney cath, ria Reonde Exchequer Reports, and the Law Li- | Charles Edward Dodd, ed And with the notes and 











brary. ae made to the edition pnblished in _— Hd e 
_ The English: Common Law Reports, in 62 volumes, | ilson, Esq., to which are added, notes and refe- : 
POEMS contain, with few exceptions, a full reprint of all the | fences to American Law and Decisions, by John Bou- 5, 
’ anes decided in the Court of King's Bench, Common o 1 vol. super royal 8vo. ; 
leas, aud at Nisi Prins, from 1313 to the present time. e exalted reputation of the original work required 
By Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. Repenet by Adolphus & Ellis, Barnewell & Adolphus, | une the careful annotations of so able an American : 
sdame, cloth P loth arnewell & Cresswell, Burnewell & Alderson, Bing- itor to place it among the most valuable books of the zi 
In one 16mo, vi “a hg yah a ham, Broderip & Bingham. Carrington & Paine, Man- | Law. i 
ning & Granger, Holt, Starkie, Taunton, and | 
ot Se others, | BOUVIER’S AMERICAN LAW DI /’TIONARY. } 
PARISH ORPHAN ra per volume, 1 to 43, containing two English ~ a vols. super royal 8vo., $10. Egy hms pers 1849. f 
R : volumes, - - - - . uch enlarged and greatly improved. ith «a copious ; 
FLORENCE, THE PA ’ | Price per volume, 44 to 62, containing one English and accurate index. ti 
AND naga: ‘ ms , latte ' _ } if Low Dictinoaty adapted to the Constitution and rf 
. . ew volumes, as issued, containing about 1, | Laws of the United States of America, and of the 
A Sketch of the Village in the last Century. — pages, printed in full, and bound in best i ae several See ai oe American Union ; with References ‘ 
style, - - - - - — | to the civil and other systems of Foreign Law. By John 
By Exiza Buckminster Lee. Tho NEW ENGLEN EXCHSQUER #EFORTS Bouvier. Third edition, much improved and aharged . fi 
é oth, 50 cents. _ she ; ; ; 
lacue'1Gu0. voteme, fancy cloth, 30 cen in 20 volumes, contain a verbatim reprint of all the LAW LIBRARY, a Monthly Re- publication of Eng- e 
rong” ve te by aad e Welsby, in 17 vols., and err reset pmo’ | Law Books, Fifth series. Forty-one i 
i¢_ | by Welsby, Hurlestone ordon, present reporters, | volumes. Terins, $12 a year, bound; $10 a year in 4 
pata tig Af A LONDON DOLL. Writ in 3 vols. They derive increased value from the Notes | numbers, in advance, ‘I‘he cheapest Law Periodical in 


= we yom 4 ~ tty Bae as pry by | the United States. 
' ; it- essrs. J. la are, and Horace Binney Wallace, ** : i , 
TALES wet a Tyga for Little Kit whose labors in editing Smith's, the American, nnd | .-* cusee tore Reston Saee of the useless matter of i 
gone rien : eatin ta picid - 50 per |. ft is our determination to cuinals the Law Library as ' 
‘penutiful Javenites, fiustrated with engrav- | popular with the Profession. The low price ($250 per | 
ie designs by Billings, bound in scarlet in. volume) at which they are sold places them within the | ‘he cheapest Series ot Reprints ot Elementary English 
P reach of every book buyer. Their merit recommends Law Publications in the country. ‘The editorial de- 
Price 50 cents each. nleowtf | them to evéry lawyer. partment will, we trust, be found fully to realize the 
These series of Reports are by the lar Reporters, expectations 7 those who have enjoyed Smith's Mer- 
BEAUTIFUL and form part of the great chain of English Authorities, | Autle Law, Smithis Leading Cases, Sagden on Pow- 
extending from the Year Books to the present time. | archbold’s Landlord and ‘Tenant, Crabb on Real Pro. 
LARGE PICTURE BOOKS. | sition Reports issued io, the English periodicals, az ta | 22%: Smith on Contracts; White & Tudor's Leading 
yi Bace! found, in this country between th regular reports and perpen, on Mortgages, ae. dc: 

the fssues of the various magazines. These are the | AMERICAN LEADING CASES. 2 vols. 8vo., $10 
PICTURE LESSONS, . illustrating Moral | only Series issued by authority and under sanction of | second edition, much enlarged and improved, 1351. 
Truth, suitable for use in infant Schools, Narseries. | “2¢ Court, or cited, with but few exceptions, by Ele- | Reing Select Decisions of Americun  ourts in several 
Sanday Schools. and Family Circles. 1 vol. folio— | ™entaty’ Writers. Being reprinted without condensa- departments of Law, with special reference to Merean- 
ith 10 Jarge colored he With tion or omission, and iguued in this country immediately | tiie Law ; with notes by J. I. Clark Hare and H. B 
priatd tether OS oeudediat This is beware bel mr xh completion’ in England, the Regular or Au- | Wajiace. Esqs., editors of Smith's Leading Cases and 

west be thoritative Series of the Engiish Common Law and | whiie’s Leading Cases i ity 

autiful bouks ever published for children. Exchequer Reports, is believed to present to the Ameri- | te’s Leading Cases in Equity. 
Price 75 coats. can Lawyer inducements and advantages greater than | c *,* = ppp — ooh pee yen | 

j fjah fered byinny other series of E h or American | “48€5, . 
CO ren me Cee et Dethe eaktical alue and authority, | iMubtraflon to various importan: branches of the Law 
12 ~ moh lithographs—price 50 cts. ’ ’| the great elements of value, they are unsurpassed,while | which were not included therein, and is, in effect, a 

rg ographs—pr : in punctuality of appearance, they are in advance of | Cvntinuation of that work. 
most American editions, The Publishers are deter- | r n 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ANIMALS, con- | inined that no effort connected with their duties shal) |. WHITE & TUDOR’S LEADING CASES IN 
taining fine engravings of the Lion, Duck, Rooster, | pe wanted to render them, as they always havebeen, | EQUITY. 3 vols. 8vo., $13 50. A Selection of Lead- 


Trout, Jagwmr, yee. »1 vol.»folio, pric 20 bi ly popularand satisfagéory to tie Profession. | ing Citees in auity iagal Anoatating cai ; 
n s, by J. l Clark H t 
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\ . | D. pow : a eS 
3 : , " ACON’'S Annis of w. Edited b ere to Ameri 
scRIPPURE: PRiN‘S AND. SUNDAY ; John Bouvier, au of ' American by BS H. B. Wallace, Eatjs., of the Philadéefphia Bar. 
Readings ; or, the Child's Sabbath Pleasantly and | Dictionary. : 











oe BANGS, BROTHER & COS 


° ; ‘ y ‘ 
BIBLE STORIES FOR THE YOUNG:—| (REGULAR. FALE PARCEL SALE. 
Birds ; and Another Peep at the Birds—a Series of 4 
Cae Coe, See, LSS PSUS. VE cnget THE UNDERSIGNED WILL SELL, EARLY IN NOVEMBER, i 


B ECTION OF 4 

THE FOX AND THE GEESE: An An- nap encpben sy te 

cient Nursery Tale, with four printed pictures E N G L l S H B O O K S . 
or ieatbat Tor tech, $ x pes oriag Just recéived ; also embracing consignments of 


MARY CARROW’S SCHOOL.—The First, AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 





Second, Third, and Fourth days in Mary Carrow’s i ANNUALS FOR 1852, GIFT-BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS, &c., &c.; ; 
School, now ready, in 4 quarto volumes, with fine together with School and Blank Books, Stationery, &c. ‘4 
irene and beautifully ornamented covers.) A+ the Trade’ Sale Rooms, No. 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

#] 





Og” Cousignments from the American Trade are solicited. Particulars for the Catalogue should be furnished 
A Very Large Assortment of other interesting and | *™™ediately. 








BANGS, BROTHER & CO. i 
popular Toys, such as nl 3t : , a 13 Park Row. 
THE BLIND SISTER—THE ORPHANS. PJ) | nie. Jio2. ol. bal vr - ae : 
ran wn UL A, B, © BOOK. ; 4 
wan ae am Sica Piniciie. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. \ 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER. = 
THE GRAND A, B, &, &v., &e. This Great NATIONAL PICTURE, by LEUTZE, is now Exhibiting with immense success at the 
I oney covers—with nutverous Wood and Lithogtagh STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 659 BROADWAY. 

Engravings, at say 124 cts. each. 

J.C. MEEKS: Acenr, ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





ni it 147 Nassau street, New York. ni lm Children 124 Cents; Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M 
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AcoNEW VOLUME! ° =) 


HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE,—IV. THE SIEGE OF MANTUA. By John 8. 
©. Abbott. With Six Mlustrations from Original Designs by Dépler. 

THE STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX. With Six Illustrations. 

A STORY OF AN ORGAN, 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. (Concluded). | 

THE FLYING ARTIST. 

SEALS AND WHALES. “ 

MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By Charles Lever, 
Author of “ Charies O'Malley,” &c. 

THE FLOATING ISLAND. 

SIBERIA, AS A LAND OF POLITICAL EXILE. 

wa OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC POWER TO RAILWAY 

THE STOLEN ROSE, 


SCOTTISH REVENGE. 

POSTAL REFORM—CHEAP POSTAGE. 

SYRIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS —An Abstract and Chronicle 
of ow Social, Literary, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home and 


A ‘ 
EDITOR'S TABLE.—Westward Course of Empire—Marriage; the Nuptial 
Torch ; Woman’s Rights; Divorees—True Charity ; St. Augustine there. 


upon. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR.—Advent of Aut Retrospective and Prospec- 
tive—Hard Times—The Arctic Expedition—Catharine Hayes; Madame 
—— _ ee ener ae Sern Leuter's Wash- 
ngton Crossing t awnre—American C ts—French Gossip—B 
and his Wife—Albert Smith. en — 





‘THOMAS MOORE—SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

THE FAIRY'S CHOICE. 

A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 

SKETCHES OF ORIENTAL LIFE.—Life of a Turkish Gentleman—Living 
in Antioch—An English Philanthropist in the East—A Romance of Cyprus. asa t-ee, 
By F. A. Neale. LITERARY NOTICES.—The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinied— 

THE SHADOW OF BEN JONSON'S MOTHER. Literary Intelligence, at Home and Abroad. 

LIGHT AND AIR. A LEAF 


ROM PUNCH.—Brother Jonathan's first Lesson in Shipbuilding— 
THE WIDOW OF COLOGNE, Not a difficult Thing to forete!i—Curiosities of Medical Experience—Retire- 
MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. By Sir Edward Bul- 


ment. 
wer Lytton. FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Three Illustrations. 
A SCENE FROM IRISH LIFE. 


This Number closes the Third Volume of H ’ New Monthly Magazine. In closing the second volume, the Publishers referred to the distinguished success 
which had attended its establishment, as an incentive to further efforts to make it worthy the immense patronage it had received: they refer with confidence w the 
Contents of the present volume for proof that their promise has been abundantly fulfilled. 

The Magazine has reached its present enormous circulation simply because it gives @ amount 
at a cheaper price than any other periodical ever published. Kaoowing to be the faet, the Publishers have spared, aod will hereafter spare, no labor or expense which 
will increase the value and interest of the Magazine in all these The y upon the present volume has been from five to ten thousand dollars more than 
that upon either of its predecessors. The best talentof the country has been engaged in writing aad illustrating original articles for its pages ; its selections have been 


made trom a wider field and with increased care; its typographical appearance has rendered still more elegant; and several new departments have been added to 
its orizinal plan. 


The object of the Publishers is to combine the greatest possible Naso 00 Interest, with the greatest possible Utility. Special care will always be exercised in 
admitting nothing into the Maguzine in the slightest degree offensive to most sensitive delicacy; and there will be a steady aim to ex: rt a healthy, moral, and 
intellectual influence by the most attractive means. 

For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has already received, and especially for the universally flattering commendations of the Press, the Publishers desire to 
express their cordial thanks, and to renew their assurances that no effort shall be spared to render the work still more acceptable and useful, and still more worthy of 
the encouragement it has received. 


Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which itis dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thousan of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial 
Hiustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a ronicle of Current Events, ond impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. The Volumes 


commence with the Numbers for June and December. 
TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical ts, or from the Publishers, at THREE DOLLARS a Year, or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the 


a Number. The Semi-avnoual Vol Ss, as pleted, neatly bound in Cl 

Agents or Publishers. 

. The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating 
the Magazine. They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in Numbers from the com- 


encement con sei HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


See sn en 


BY B. F. TEFFT;. D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF GENESEE COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER.—In France without French—Mrs. Ramsbottom ; the 
Disbanded Volunteer—Baron Vondullbrainz—Domestic Remedies—br. 
Johnson on Scotland—Hopeful Pupils—Lord Timothy Dexter—Adjutant- 
Birds—Dinner Giving—Keep Cool—?Peter Funk—Titles of Songs—John Bul! 





of reading matter, of a higher quality. in a better style, and 
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One Volume 12mo., 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


PRICE $1 25. 





~ re o. uP Sa : 
eG enka Sle Sfp takae ot, adhe 


A Few. good Agents Wanted to sell and, canvass for the: above - Popular 
Work. Address 


dete AGT ca 


JOHN BALL, 


48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
OR, 
56 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Iiuatrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists, Lt will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and _ with oar edition of the Standard Poets. 


P., S. & CO. Have Recently Published : 
MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor’s Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. < 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH % ENGRAVINGS. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c 


AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c.,, &c. 


One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


eh RTE BETIS 
LIFE IN. VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
One velume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 04 





An entire New Edition. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 357 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 


WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Eprrep BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One volume 12mo. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1852. 





THE ABOVE CELEBRATED ALMANAC AS WRITTEN BY 





For the years 1739, 1740, and 1741, is now issned from 
the ORIGINAL COPIES, at the following rates: 


SINGLE COPIES,...............0.00. 6} Cts. 
100 rey deel vckeior eared $ 4 00 
1000 * i) a. a Nae Boe 30 00 


{3 PERSONS AT A DISTANCE wanting copies 
may remit the money by mail, post paid, and the num- 
ber ordered (one or more) will be promptly sent. Back 
numbers furnished at the above rates. 

fe" ORDERS FOR THIS PUBLICATION to be 
sent by mail, must contain the sum (in stamps) re- 
quired for the prepayment of the postage; which, under 
500 miles, is 2 cents; over 500 and under 1500 miles, 4 
cents. 











Fasquelle’s New French Course. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & 00. 


199 Broadway, New York, 


Have just published the above Valuable Text-Book, for 
a a Practical and Theoretical knowledge 
of the French Language, entitled 


A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; 


EMBRACING BOTH THE 


Analytie and Synthetic Modes of Instruction. 
Being a plain and pee we of acquiring the 
rt o 


Reading, Speaking, & Composing French, 
On the Plan of 
WOODBURY’S NEW METHOD WITH 
GERMAN. 


By LOUIS FASQUELLE, LL.D., 
Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan, 

1 vol. 12mo., pp. 500. Price $1 25. 

“ There is no teacher of French. nor any who have 

without 


already acquired a know of this tongue— 
lehts no education is complete—but will hail with de- 


than | A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS, By Ella 


Dr, Fasquelle. ™ lessons are so vamirably divided, 
Tbpedhan trench olen as Ra be vest 
n pre system. 
tions of regatar and yank deflective a ae 
verbs, and their ge applications, elucida’ 


> inteattemtiabasd ast beempee ted from the talented 
and erudite Doctor ; and the spirited publishera, Messrs. 
Soe nel ve praise for ie eee 
ing public will apgeoeiace thei Sowddey ant aes donb tangs a large 


t. tl 
in sale will be the resul Day Book. 





CHARLES SURIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
Lieut, Lynch’s New Work. 


NAVAL LIFE; 
Or, Observations Afloat and on Shore. 


THE MIDSHIPMAN. 
By LIEUT. W. F. LYNCH, 
Author of “Dead Sea Expedition.” 
1 vol. [2mo. 

WATCHING SPIRITS... By Mrs. E. F. Eliet, author 
of “Women of the Revolution.” 1 vol. 8vo. Ele- 
gantly illustrated. 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. By Eleazer Lord. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

VAGAMUNDO; or, the Attaché in 7 By John 
E. Warren, author of “Para.” 1 vol. I2mo. 

pares OP THE CREATOR, By Geo. Tay- 


vol. 1] 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By 
Rev. Dr. Wisner. 1 vol., 2d edition. 
WOODWORTH'S UNCLE FRANK'S HOME STO- 
ries. In6 vols. Beautifully iustrated. 
MRS. TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO—A Book for Boys 
and Girls. I vol., with illustrations. 
Ss JOI—His Three Voyages. By Elbert 
Perce. } vol., with illustrations. 
THE YOUNG "EMIGRANTS, &e. Ia-! vol., with 
illustrations. 


Rodman. A new edition, with new illustrations. 
LIFE AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRIs- 


— Hh Pursuit of Health. By Rev. H. T. Cheever 


Rey. Gen B. Cheever,/D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH OF FICES—from the Prince- 
ton Review. Uniform with Alexander on the Psalms. 


Cc. 8. WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY : 
CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD—Their Can- 
paigns, Character, &c. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 
vol. 12mo., with illustrations. 


RURAL HUMES—Sketches of Houses suited to Ame- 


rican Country Life. By Geo. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. 
with 60 illustrations. 


THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. Kirkland. 1 vol. 
pa tat fine Stee] Engravings—designed by Dallas.| Harvard Col 


JOHN DOGGETT, Jr., 





PUBLISHER, 
025 tf 59 Liberty st., New Yorx. 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Asag OF SOPHOCLES, With oe Notes, By 

.B.M. Gray. 12mo cloth, $1 

ESCHINES'S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. 12mo. cl. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. By 
Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. $1. 

(BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. 
Felton. 12mo. el. $i. 

CICERO (M .T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dicitur 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 18mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Tusculanarum Disputationum Liber Pri- 
mus, et Somninm Scipicnis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. }6mo. 
cloth, 75 cis 

HORACE. —With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introdaction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 


3 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
Ry Prof. Felton. 12mo. el. 62 cts. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and I[thustrations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, and others. Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. el. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. ia with pow by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. cl. 31 

STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. I2mo. cl. $1 

SALES’S CASTILLA 0 sILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 

JOSSE’S RANE SBARMSR AND EX- 

ercises. 12mo. sh 

18mo. sheep, 60 











COLMENU ES ANOLA, 


cents. 
—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
} essen s Si De Las Ninas. 18mo. half morocco, 


came tox’ QUIJOTE. 2 vols. ilustrated, pe 
es —— Lore AND CALDERON. COMEDIAS ESCO- 
cts, 
wie users list of books are used as Text-Books in 




















. and in many other col and 
schools in the United States. 3m 
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_ THE LITERARY! WORLD. 


PUBLISHED BY 


iid bik U Ss. 


No. 6 Barclay street, New York. 


“BLEGANT ‘STANDARD 
ILLUSTRATED Works, 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEO. 8S. APPLETON, 
6 Barclay street, New’ York. 


APBLE ON, 





VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE 
Children, in single syllables of three and four letters, 
large and bold type. With namerous illustrations. 
2 vols. square 32mo. fancy paper covers, 50 cts. 

—— 2 vols. cloth, extra gilt, 75 ets. 

THE CHILDS 8 OWN STORY BOOK; or, Tales and 
Dia! for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram. Hlus- 

with numerous colored plates. Square 16mo. 
elegantly bound, 50 cts. 

THE PRIZE STORY BOOK: consisting of Choice 
Tales from the best German, French, and English 
writers. Illastrated with numerous engravings. 
Square 16mo. half cloth extra, 50 cts. 

——— cloth gilt, 63 cts. 

HOLIDAY TALES ; consisting of Pleasi sing Stories for 
Yoath. rs. 16mo. illustrated with colored phates, 
half cloth, 

——- cloth gilt, “3 cts. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, in 
words of one syllable. By Mrs. Barwell, author of 
Mamma‘s Bible Stories, &c., &e. 1 vol. 16mo. illus- 
tated with 30 plates, 50 cts. 

THE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK ; containing “ Waste 
Not, Want Not,” “ Lazy Lawrence,” ** The Brace- 
lets.” Ry Maria Edgeworth. 1 vol. 16mo. elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt stamp, 50 cts. 

CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BOYS AND 
Girls; containing “Think before you Act,” “Jack 
the Sailor Boy,” “ Duty is Safety.” By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. i vol. 16mo, elegantly bound, in cioth gilt, 
50 ets. 

THE LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 
By a Lady. Wiustrated with 10 “pd designs by 
Croome. | ¥ol. 16m10. new edition 

THE TRAVELS AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 
tures of Bob the Squirrel, 1)usteated with 12 col'd 
engravings. 1 vol. square 16mo. 38 cts. 

GEORGE'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OP HAPPI- 
ness. Tra egalated from the Freuch. Beautifull 
illustrated with 16 éolored engravifigs. | vol 
4to. 30 cts. 

THE CHILD’S DELIGHT; a Gift for all Seasons. 
Edited by a Lady. Wg J illustrated with colored 
steel engravings, y Wm, Croome. Hand- 
somely bound in h f elotbe fancy paper covers, 38 
cents. 

bound in cloth extra, 50 cts. 

CLARA’S. AMUSEMENT By Mrs. Anna Bache, 
author of the “ Fire Scree,” &c., &c. 1 val. 16mo, 
many plates, 50 cts. 

MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. 1 vol. thick 
18mo. 540 pages, illustrated with 6 designs by Duster, 
Bes | 

POPULAR TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. — 
trated with 6 designs by Croome. 1 vol. ¥omo. 300 
pages, 75 cts. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY.” By the Author of 
“ Original Poems.” Illustrated with 16 beautiful de- 
signs, engraved by Croome. | vol. 16mo. elegantly 
towed — half clot pay 37 ets. 

LITTLE ‘are. wr BOOK; chiefly in words 
of three letters. By her Mother. Tiustieted with 
namerous designs. “Half cloth, fancy paper sides, 25 


cents. 

cloth gilt, 33 ets. 

—— git 50 ets. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK; in words of one 
. By the Author of “ LAuter Annje’s First 

Half path. fancy paper sides, 3i ets. 

cloth gilt, 37 ets. 
MAMMA‘S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and 
Girls. A Series of Redding ca = from the 


dare Ime ilu ehh 8 dee 


1 vol. square 16mo. Piinertated 

THE HAPPY CHILDREN; a Tale of Home for 
Young People. 1 vol. square 18mo. illustrated, 50 
cents. 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS, for the Entertainment 
and Instruction of Young People. With 12 benutiful 
designe of Anima!s, 1 vol. square I6mo. 50 ef.’ - 

HOLIDAY HOUSE; a Series of Tales. By Catha- 
rine Sinclair. From the 5th London edition. 1 vol. 
16mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


ee ae - THE Sethe man: a Remembrance of 
the Editor 


Pa a * 
Wihesteated 8 desigos by Kenny Meadows. 
Piain plates, 25 cts. 


pure. 





— spore plates, eloth extra, 50 ets, hb 
ie 9 A Liberal Diecornt made to the Trade ‘from the above prices, where gear 
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THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; 


Grandmamma aor Pictorial Toy 
mit uote 


sa meant eaeadieneene ee 


rvs 0. pn Sanaa Ot of s09m slates Ie a@ package. 
rice per dozen, $1 


Uncle John’s Fancy Picture Books. 
IN A NEW AND UNIQUE STYLE. 
SS an ee en Price per dozen, 


size, and nted on 1 t 
dozens prog twelve kinds. He tense, 


his Poems, Songs, and Correspon ‘ 
with a new Life of the Post, aad Notices Cran,’ 
and Biographical. 


By Auian Conninenam. 


otly illustrated, with Steel ings 
1 vel Ron Cloth, . 9 Rage yhaa $1: 
morocco, panelled, ; do. bevelled, $6. 


Curaper Eprtion. | vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 50. 
sheep, $2 50. 


&3" This is the only Complete Edition of Burns pub- 


FANNY AND HER MAMMA. By the Author of 
“Little Lessons. lished in the United States. - 


”* Bound in half cloth, paper sides, 


cts. 
cloth gilt, 50 cts. 

THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 
trated with 26 plates, by Darley, 50 cts. 

MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. Ilustrated 
with over been ee 18} cts. 

muslin limp cover, 25 ets. 

THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line,” 
&c. Mlustrated with 20 woodcuts, and a map, 63 cts. 

LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES. Square 
16mo, cloth, 25 cts. 

LITTLE DORA ; of, the Four Seasons. By a Lady of 
Charleston. Beautifully illustrated, 31 cts. 

——— cloth, 37 cts 

THE BOOK. or BIRDS For the Amusement and In- 
straction of, the Young. 16 plates, cloth, 50 cts. 

—— illuminated cover, fancy, 63 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, 63 cts. 

CITY CRIES; or, a Peep at Scenes in Town, % 

plates, designed by Croome, Pager, covers, gilt edges, 


tet, plain po oe 


cloth, gilt edges, pe ele plates, 63 cts. 

BABES IN THR WOOD. A New Story for the Young. 
[illustrated with six designs. Paper covers, 12 cts. 

cloth, 25 cts. 

THE BOOK OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
Iustrated with 24 designs, by Croome, Paper cover, 
gilt edges, 25 cts. 

-——— cloth, piain plates, 38 cts. 

—— eloth, colored plates, 50 cts. 

“gilt edges, 63 cts. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS ; 
With Life of the Author, and Notes. 
By Sm Ecerton Bryness. 


Ulustrated with designs by John Martin. 


1 vol. 8vo., $3; cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco iuluid, 5; 
morocco extra, $6. 


Cueap Epirion, cloth, $2 50. 
a ~ sheep, $2 3» 


Ilus- 


PARADISE LOST. BY JOHN MILTON; 
With Life of the Author and Notes. 
By Stm Eerrton Baxpess. 


Mustrated with Martin's designs. 


1 vol. 8v0., cloth, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $3 30; mo 
rocco pane nelled, $4; moroceo extra, $5 


Curap Epition, cloth, $1 50. 
By “sheep, $1 50. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Containing many Poems never before published in this 
country. 





Illustrated with numerous Steet Engravings. 


| One volume royal 8vo. Cloth, $3 50; cloth, gilt, $4; 
morocco, panelled, $5 ; morocco extra, $6. 
in ns oe $2 50. 
i * sheep, $2 50. 
on A a | — 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; GRAY’S ELEGY 


containing Rules and Directions for the Practice of | IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
the principal Recreative Amusements outh. B hin. three de a ta Ye: highest 


y 
Uncle John. Elegantly iJiustrated. 1 vol. square : iMustrated with 
16mo. 50 cts.; gilt edges, 63 cts. 

WINTER EVENINGS; * Tales of Travellers. By One volame royal 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, $1 25; u- 
Ti ain el Elegantly il lustrated. 16mo. vara rocco, bevelled, $2 25 ; moroceo bevelled, colored 
PEBBLES FROM. THE, SEA-SHORE; or, Lizzie’s | 
First Gleanings. fa a ga Illustrated with ori- 
ginal designs, by Croome. 1 vol. square 16mo. cloth, 

gilt sides, 88 cts. ; gilt sides and edges, 50 cts. 
CITY CHARACTERS; or, oe Scenes in Town. 
Square l6uno. idiustrated with 24 plates, designed by 
Paper cover, gilt edges, 25 cts.; do, cloth, | 
. colored plates, 50 cts. ; do. cloth, 
gilt edges, 62 cts. 


ume | Fa oth, $4; cloth, pha i 
ve nore ooowe: cwmarat wenate| Sean finale enna 
ever w n. | ’ ' 
Rosheliiohed with an exact likeness of the veritable | i _ cioth, gilt edges, 63 


Mother Goose, and numerous engravings from rem ; dacund 
designs. | vol. square 16mo. Rasy now covers, 13 | v He ‘ YE AR; 
; ‘Thoughts in Verse for the . and Holy-days 


cts ; cloth extra, 25 cts. att 
LITTLE’ ANNIF'S A 8 ©. Showing 
Seat ae: taney puper, 13 ein elo ie ubecnetens Beene 
. By Joun Keste, M. “a 
TTL bei Short and |, 
sy Method vl uF cL Bee Phils. ‘hastrated = 7 From the Thirty-firm London ; 
merous ents. Fa ney paper covers, ets.; cloth | One vol a cloth, gilt 
ans Pe rae ae 4 
ante “cy eve Ptovem: Het | GOLDSWITR'S: 


RHYMES FOR T 
WORKS. 


Beaatifully ill 
feast may 
One vol. Sve, Hustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
are © 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
A Romaunt. 
By Lorpv Byron. 
_ eens with Ten beantiful Eagravings 








